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Initiation of the Studies 


The law establishing the Economic Council provides 
that it shall study and investigate the resources of the 
state and *the problems of agriculture, industry, popu- 
lation, and allied matters." The Council is also re- 
quired "to formulate plans and make recommenda- 
tions which will be helpful to agriculture, labor, min- 
ing, manufacturing, industry, the transportation of 
persons and goods, the conservation of forests, soil, 
stream flow, parks, parkways, game preserves and other 
resources and activities in the state, and for adequate 
provision for the future population of the state." 

Since its creation in 1943, the Council has published 
the results of several studies of a general, state-wide 
character. However, there was developing for some 
time the idea that economic surveys of an “area” or 
"regional" nature might be particularly useful. Our 
economic enterprise tends toward specialization be- 
cause of special advantages and disadvantages of geo- 
graphical location and because of more or less acci- 
dental historical events. Closely related.to the indus- 
trial and business characteristics are always certain 
characteristics of the community life as a whole. 

It appears to be true that the locality itself is the set- 
ting and scope for most of the thinking and private 
and public planning that takes place. For some pur- 
poses, however, the horizons must be broadened— 
areas are not self-contained. The leaders, at least, are 
of necessity concerned about influences from outside 
the locality as they affect the local situation. In think- 
ing about “area” or “regional” studies, the Council 
members were merely considering some geographical 
area having more or less in common certain key ele- 
ments—particularly economic and social elements as 
well as geography. Several groupings have been made 
of Indiana's 92 counties, and it was anticipated that 
some such grouping could ђе used for “агеа” economic 
surveys. 

It was considered that the purpose of these economic 
surveys would be, primarily, to provide background 
information that interested citizens, civic groups and 
official bodies could use in their industrial and other 
development and planning. The studies would develop 
what might be called a balance sheet of the assets and 
liabilities of the areas, and provide business leaders, 
farmers, government officials and others unbiased and 
factual background data which might serve as an aid 
in private spending and investment plans and in public 
capital improvements. It was believed that certainly 


there are few, if any, local citizens who have the com- 
prehensive over-view of their area that studies like this 
should provide-—even though some local people have 
a great deal more knowledge about several important 
matters than the nonresident researcher could hope to 
obtain. 

There are other levels on which projects such as this 
are important, namely the state and the federal levels. 
Practically all states, including Indiana (Department 
of Commerce and Public Relations), have an official 
agency dealing with industrial promotion and engaged 
in advertising the state's assets. To some extent this is 
an effort to expand industry “within” (or encourage 
expansion of already-existing industry), but it is gen- 
erally also aimed toward attracting branch plants of 
firms located in the large metropolises, or existing in- 
dustries from other areas. From the viewpoint of effi- 
cient operation of the economy (proper allocation of 
resources), such efforts are desirable. Of course, those 
who make decisions to create new industries or to ex- 
pand or move their existing operations should ideally 
have perfect information upon which to base such 
actions. 

The federal government is having to develop more 
adequate economic information about all parts of the 
nation to guide its actions in a variety of programs. 
Much of the industrial expansion during World War 
II was financed directly or indirectly by the federal 
government, and the location of these plants has had a 
great effect on the local level and the state and national 
levels. It is certain that the federal government will 
exercise some influence on the location and expansion 
of industry in the foreseeable future, partly because of 
the development of the atomic bomb and the entire 
atomic energy program, and partly because of the in- 
dustrial expansion considered necessary to strengthen 
our military might. The federal government may have 
to undertake directly more research than it is already 
doing of the sort exemplified herein, or it may be that 
more adequate information can be developed at the 
state and local levels. 

À series of events contributed to and reinforced the 
Council's interest in “агеа” studies. For one thing, the 
Reports and Analysis Section of the Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division published a brief report (“Spe- 
cial Inquiry into Labor Market Conditions in the Terre 
Haute Área," 1947) on employment conditions in a 
group of counties they called the “Terre Haute Area." 
In connection with the transmittal of a copy to the U; S. 
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Department of Labor, those responsible for the study 
expressed the feeling that their rather restricted study 
did not give them the scope of investigation required 
to produce a rounded picture of the area. This corre- 
spondence was brought to the attention of the Eco- 
nomie.Council—the logical state agency to receive the 
benefit of thinking along these lines. 

The general summary of this earlier study reveals 
some rather baffling facts which explain the interest of 
the research workers in their subject. Selected state- 
ments are here reproduced, as follows: 


“Тһе Terre Haute Area has been a labor surplus 
area since 1919, with the exception of the year 
from September 1942, to September 1943. Serious 
employment declines have occurred in coal min- 
ing, agriculture and manufacturing since 1919. 
Technological changes in mining methods, deple- 
tion of soil in agricultural areas, and loss of manu- 
facturing plants were among the responsible fac- 
tors. The area did not experience a boom prior to 
the post-1929 depression, and there was a marked 


failure to achieve industrial recovery during the 
Thirties." 


* + * 


“Resources within the area are excellent for the 
establishment of new manufacturing establish- 
ments. In addition to the plentiful labor supply 
the area is a railroad and trucking center, and is 
well supplied with natural resources, including bi- 
tuminous coal, clay and water. One of the largest 
electrical power generating plants in the state is 
located in the Terre Haute Area." 


During this period, members of the staff of the Eco- 
nomic Council (in particular Mr. Paul Middleton, for- 
mer Director) had been called upon for a number of 
talks before business and planning groups in Terre 
Haute and several of the neighboring smaller cities. 
Тћеу learned that there was an intense interest in se- 
curing help from agencies such as the Economic Coun- 
cil in further examination of economic conditions lo- 
cally. This not only reinforced earlier thinking as to 
the feasibility of area studies, but made it practically 
inevitable that the Terre Haute Area would receive 
first consideration when a decision had to he made 
about where to begin. 

Ås a result of this trend of thinking and events, plan- 
ning for a series of economic surveys of the various 
areas of the state was begun in earnest in the early 
months of 1949. Numerous consultations were held 
with leaders in the Terre Haute Area and with admin- 
istrative personnel of the two state universities, to get 
the benefit of their thinking and to obtain in a more 
formal manner their promises of support and technical 
assistance. 

From the beginning it was the Council's intent that 
the area surveys be made from a somewhat detached 


point of view. It was felt that the more intimate type 
of association would be too time-consuming and would 
probably result in more involvement in local issues and 
personalities than is required for the "background" 
type of research envisaged. The research staff consid- 
ered that it need aim only for a level of rapport with 
local people that would ensure local interest and a will- 
ingness to provide such factual data as might be 
needed. Thus, the studies are clearly not of the self- 
analysis or promotional type in which the evaluations 
and ideas of the local people are emphasized. Perhaps 
more can and should be done in that direction. 

One of the most significant things about this study 
is the fact that the two state universities are cooperating 
with the Economic Council. The idea of such coopera- 
tion in economic research has borne its first fruit. Such 
activity is not easily arranged. The Council had to (in 
this case, and evidently will have to in any succeeding 
studies) consider carefully the most efficient alloca- 
tion of its very limited financial assistance among the 
university people available. The heads of departments 
and staff members of the universities had to relate the 
project to their policies and plans. In the first study 
they generally selected suitable graduate students who 
could utilize the results of the research for theses or 
other credit. This almost necessitated an approach to 
this study which would leave them free to round out 
their parts following their interests, but with a view to 
supplying the Economic Council with a piece of re- 
search which would fit the general objective of the 
study. 


Delineation of the Areas 


Counties in Indiana have been grouped in various 
ways by the state and federal agencies and by research 
workers, according to the problem under consideration 
or the particular viewpoint of the delineator. One of 
these groupings is the “labor market area,” a concept 
developed and used on various occasions by the Indi- 
ana Employment Security Division (in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Employment Security). (See 
accompanying map.) For several parts of the state, 
these areas include one sizable urban center and the 
surrounding territory from which workers are typi- 
cally drawn. Such areas also conform fairly well with 
the retail trade area of the central city. The Terre 
Haute labor market area, in the west-central part of 
Indiana, is an example of this type. 

Some areas do not fit this type. For example, there 
is a large. sector of the state to the north and east of 
Indianapolis which has a number of smaller cities of 
about equal size, quite independent of one another as 
trade centers. Their industrial base is generally соп) 
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plementary or similar (automotive parts, e.g.). These 
areas do not fit the one large city and large hinterland 
type. 

Although the basis for selecting the Terre Haute 
Area may not be equally applicable to all parts of the 
state, it is our general viewpoint that in cases where 
there is an independent city of some size with a rela- 
tively large and clearly defined hinterland having a 
relationship of interdependence with the city, this is a 
desirable unit for study. Emphasis is on interdepend- 
ence and common interests—not on dominance. Even 
though cities differ in the extent to which they are an 
integrating factor for an area, depending upon such 
things as size and whether or not they are one-industry 
centers or "rounded" cities, they are all concentrations 
of economic activity which inevitably put a stamp on 
the economic and social structure of a larger commu- 
nity. Most students of these matters consider it almost 
inevitable that economic growth and population 
growth will continue to be concentrated in the existing 
metropolitan centers, though there may be greater de- 
centralization within these areas. 

It is true that the small communities often resent the 
statement that they are to some degree dependent 
upon, and under the wings of, the major city of their 
area. The Council has no desire to emphasize the no- 
tion that they are dependent. It has no interest, for ex- 
ample, in attempting to foist the particular term “Terre 
Haute Area" upon the group of counties included in 
this report. It is believed justifiable to use a phrase 
such as "Terre Haute Area" as a shorthand expression 
for the area under consideration in those cases where 
there is one large city. 

Although these studies will focus primarily on the 
economic areas as delimited, these is no intent to ex- 
clude data of a regional nature. Inevitably the persons 
doing an area or regional survey want to extend the 
boundaries, to *locate" the smaller area within the 
dynamic pattern of changes in the larger setting. For 
some purposes the horizons must be broadened— no 
area is self-contained. 
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INTRODUCTION 


€ After the members of the Economic Council agreed 
on the desirability of a long-range program for study- 
ing the economic characteristics of the various areas 
of the state, it was quite logical, in view of the series of 
events mentioned in the Preface, to consider the Terre 
Haute Area for the first study. It was emphasized that 
the staff of the Economic Council had, through talks 
before local business and civic leaders, become aware 
of the intense interest of several communities in the 
Terre Haute Area, including the major ones, in further 
examination of their economic conditions. These lead- 
ers took an objective view of the failure to grow in 
population. The study was begun after receipt of their 
expressions of interest (in some cases by formal action 
and in others merely informal) in an economic survey 
by the Economic Council and the universities. It was 
made clear that the local leaders would be called upon 
for assistance, and it was further understood that these 
business and civic leaders would be given an opportu- 
nity to review the study before publication. This course 
of action has been followed. 

The choice of the Terre Haute Area for the study 
soon appeared to be more timely than was anticipated. 
The 1949 recession had been felt in a great many areas, 
but, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, some 
communities in the Terre Haute Area had a relatively 
severe degree of unemployment. Clinton and Terre 
Haute thus received considerable (unsolicited) pub- 
licity. Local leaders could not point to any particularly 
severe layoffs, and some people considered that the lo- 
cal situation was very nearly normal for their commu- 
nities. The available data show that several Illinois 
cities to the south and west of Terre Haute were also 
experiencing more than average unemployment—e.g., 
Cairo, Centralia, Crab Orchard and Mt. Vernon were 
among the communities with a very substantial labor 
surplus. Danville was only slightly more fortunate in 
this respect. 

However, business conditions in the Terre Haute 
Area improved in the latter part of 1949 and into 1950, 
much as elsewhere. Data provided by the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana point to the strength of the 
Terre Haute economy in 1950. Industrial power usage 
increased from 15 million kw.-hr. іп 1940 to 5514 mil- 
lion in 1950. Terre Haute and Clinton were taken off 
the list of so-called “distressed areas.” Construction of 


a sizable plant (beginning late in 1950) for the Atomic 
Energy Commission north of Clinton should relieve 
Clinton's labor surplus condition for some time, al- 
though it is now impossible to make a reliable fore- 
cast of its effect. 

This study may reveal more completely than hereto- 
fore the conditions underlying past evidence of weak- 
ness in the economy of the Área, and give some notion 
whether or not existing trends are likely to correct this 
past weakness. It may also lead to some ideas for more 
consciously coordinated local action. It should be em- 
phasized that a study of this sort does not rely for its 
success merely on some immediate results, but must be 
addressed primarily to longer-range considerations. 


THE SEVEN-COUNTY AREA 


It has been noted that the Employment Security Divi- 
sion has previously defined the Terre Haute Area to 
include Vigo, Sullivan, Clay, Parke and Vermillion 
counties in Indiana. It is obvious that the two counties 
in Illinois nearest Terre Haute, Clark and Edgar, are 
at least partially in the Terre Haute labor market. A 
study of the commuting patterns of workers employed 
by various industrial firms, made by the Employment 
Security Division in March and April of 1950, showed 
that most of the workers in Terre Haute resided in Vigo 
County, but 2.8 percent commuted from Sullivan 
County, 3.6 percent from Clay, 0.7 percent from Parke, 
and 2.6 percent from Vermillion County (Fig. I-1). 
Only 0.5 percent crossed the Illinois-Indiana line to 
work in Terre Haute; presumably most of these came 
from communities to the southwest of Terre Haute, 
along the main highway (U. S. 40). 

Although the results of this study do not demonstrate 
that Terre Haute is drawing heavily on out-of-county 
residents for its labor needs, it does show that there is 
some interdependence of these counties. Presumably 
additional labor requirements in Terre Haute would 
increase the amount of commuting, and decrease the 
existing degree of self-sufficiency of the local labor 
market. According to local information there is a siz- 
able movement of workers out of Terre Haute on work- 
days, but this is said to be mainly to coal mines and 
brick plants within a 15-20 mile radius. 
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(Percentage Distribution) 


It is felt that another interesting check on the inter- 
dependence of the entire Area and the major city, 
Terre Haute, would be the extent of migration of young 
people from the surrounding area into the city to ob- 
tain a livelihood. By checking the birthplace reported 
on the marriage certificates of a sizable group of the 
young people (under 30 years of age) living in Terre 
Haute who married during selected months of 1948, it 
was possible to get a reasonably satisfactory idea of 
the proportion of the single young folks who resided in 
Terre Haute at that time but had moved in from sur- 


! Records in the surrounding counties were checked in order to 
find cases wherein the residents of Terre Haute went to a neigh- 
boring county—perhaps the home county of the bride or groom 
—to marry. It is almost certain that the true percentages were 
somewhat higher, since some brides, especially, would probably 
g've their home address. 


ЗА study of Madison, Wisconsin, using this technique, showed a 
far larger proportion of migrants from nearby areas. Only 35 рег- 
cent ^f the males and 41 percent of the females were born in Dane 
County (county seat Madison). This has been a rapidly growing 
community, now larger than Terre Haute. 


3 This is the concept of metropolitan dominance developed by 
Don J. Bogue in The Structure of the Metropolitan Community, 
University of Michigan, 1949, page 40. It is quite clear, as will be 
shown later, that Terre Haute 1з too small to be an independent, 
highly dominating center, but is quite specialized and dependent 
itself. 


rounding counties.! The results show that the city of 
Terre Haute is drawing some young people from these 
surrounding communities, even though the Área as a 
whole is losing many young folks to the outside world. 
Of the young grooms, 4.4 percent came from Sullivan 
County, 4.4 percent from Clay, 2.0 percent from Parke, 
2.9 percent from Vermillion, 2.5 percent from Edgar 
and 0.5 percent from Clark County. Among the brides, 
the percentages were as.follows: Sullivan, 4.5 percent; 
Clay, 4.5 percent; Parke, 0.4 percent; Vermillion, 2.2 
percent; Edgar, 0.8 percent; and Clark, 0.8 percent. 
About 65 percent of the grooms and 57 percent of the 
brides reported Vigo County as their birthplace.’ This 
doés leave a considerable proportion who came from 
other areas, in particular the remainder of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Even though the interdependence of the major city 
and the remainder of the Terre Haute Area does not 
appear, from the evidence already presented, to be 
notably strong, it was certain even at the beginning of 
the study that Terre Haute's retail trade area (for 
other than convenience goods) would encompass much 
of the seven-county area. The map prepared to outline 
the trade area (shown in the Business chapter, below) 
defines reasonably well the area selected for inclusion 
in this study. 

Assuming that we mean by dominance only that 
there are some things, such as wholesaling, business 
and personal services, manufacturing activities, etc. 
for which the outlying areas are dependent upon the 
central city and must exchange their own goods and 
labor to have them, one cannot at this stage say that 
Terre Haute dominates the Area in precise ways and to 
precise degrees? It is clear, though, that there are no 
foreseeable economic developments in the Área which 
will not have some direct influence on Terre Haute, 
whether or not the growth or contraction of industry 
at the bottom of such change be centralized in Terre 
Haute or elsewhere. However, at some of the margins 
of the Area the influence may be relatively minor. 
Thus, the additional employment of about 1,500 per- 
sons during the construction phase (and probably 
fewer for operation) at the Atomic Commission's plant 
near Newport, approximately 30 miles north of Terre 
Haute, may mean considerably less to Terre Haute 
City than it would have if the plant had been located 
10-15 miles nearer the city. Newport is practically at 
the margin of the area from which Terre Haute attracts 
specialty shoppers, so much of the large payroll created 
will be spent in other cities. This is assuming, of course, 
that the residential pattern of workers will eventually 
be (roughly) centered near the plant. However, whole- 
sale trade, transportation, and the like will be directly 
affected. It will be clear to the reader that the smaller 
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cities, except for Clinton, are not likely to be much af- 
fected by this development. 

From some viewpoints it is certain that the geo- 
graphical unit chosen is not defensible. Evidently it is 
quite heterogeneous as regards agriculture. Many 
would say that the area of study should have been se- 
lected to cover the coal-producing counties, making 
the coal problem the central theme. However, it 
seemed preferable to give attention to the whole eco- 
nomic picture; a broader perspective would seem to be 
more meaningful to the people living in the local com- 
munities. Loyalties of the residents are primarily to 
their localities, but the horizons of many persons en- 
compass larger areas of the sort considered herein—an 
area in which business and social relationships and ex- 
periences are reasonably intense. 

Finally, although the two counties in Illinois nearest 
Terre Haute, Edgar and Clark, are considered part of 
the Area, they will not be given the same amount of 
attention in each phase of the study as the Indiana 
counties. 


THE CENTRAL THEME OF THE STUDY 


Ån examination of the main conclusions of the study 
of the Terre Haute Area by the Employment Security 
Division helped to set the framework for this study. 
Significant statements include the following: 


"The decline in coal mining employment is the pri- 
mary factor responsible for the condition of labor 
surplus, but there are other significant factors. 
Manufacturing employment not only declined 
more during the depression years, but made no 
significant recovery during the Thirties, unlike the 
trend in the state and nation as a whole. Various 
theories have been advanced in explanation of this 
trend, and undoubtedly several factors are in- 
volved. The declining employment in coal mining 
brought some decreases in related activities; em- 
ployment in the stone, clay and glass industry was 
also declining in this period; prohibition brought 
about a significant loss of employment in glass 
products plants as well as the direct loss in brew- 
eries and distilleries; and a bitter and prolonged 
labor dispute in 1935 discouraged the entry of new 
establishments into the area.” 


"Examination of employment conditions in the area 
reveals a marked bias in the industrial composi- 
tion of the area. There are no sizable firms in the 
automotive, aircraft, machinery, metal-working or 
electrical manufacturing groups. The absence of 
large manufacturing firms in the industrial groups 
which normally pay high wages and employ sub- 
stantial numbers of workers and which have ac- 
counted for much of the expansion of other areas 
in the past 25 years, is undoubtedly an important 
factor in the development of surplus labor." 


This study was begun with an awareness that gloomy 
forecasts had been made about local economic pros- 
pects. These had, of course, been based upon certain 
kinds of evidence which, at least as far as they went, 
were quite convincing. À leading student of population, 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser, prepared an article for the Jour- 
nal of Marketing (January 1944) in which he listed 
Terre Haute (Vigo County) among the metropolitan 
areas that lost in population during World War II, 
grew little if any in the two preceding decades, and 
*therefore, cannot be expected to grow rapidly or even 
to recoup their losses in the postwar period." This 
statement aroused much local feeling. More recently 
in an official release (*Classification of Labor Market 
Areas According to Relative Labor Supply,” January 
1, 1949), the U. S. Department of Labor listed Terre 
Haute with coal mining areas which had been more or 
less “problem” areas since the 192078 and concluded 
that “prospects for any appreciable increase in total 
employment in these areas are dim." Presumably this 
was considered to be a short-term rather than long- 
term forecast. 

Regardless of whether or not one agrees that such 
*prophesies" are the better part of wisdom in economic 
affairs, he will no doubt agree that the type of informa- 
tion on which they were based presents a striking pic- 
ture. Two of the best indexes of economic development 
are employment in the main secondary industries, 
manufacturing and mining, and growth of population. 
Of the five Indiana counties in the Terre Haute Area, 
each one had a considerably smaller part of the total 
Indiana employment in manufacturing and mining 
(combined) in 1947-48 than in 1929-30. (See Table 
1-1.) Each also had a smaller part of the state's popula- 


Table i-1.— Employment in Manufacturing and 

Mining (Combined)! and Population of Five-County 

Area as a Percentage of Indiana Totals, for Speci- 
fied Periods 


EMPLOYMENT POPULATION 

AREA 1929-30 1947-48 1930 1950 

Five Counties, Combined... 5.98 3.23 5.97 4.79 
Саул ME .87 45 82  .61 
Barke e СИ ы Мы .22 .08 .51 .40 
Зи уап.................. Z9 .17 .87 .60 
Vermillion................ .90 .18 ‚72 .50 
Vigo xime om oom SL TH 3.20 2.35 3.05 2.68 


'The employment figures tor mining, 1930 and 1948, are not 
strictly comparable, but appear to be reasonably so. Calculations 
were made to two decimal places for comparisons where percent- 
ages are very small. They are not presumed to be accurate to that 
degree. 

Sources: Census of Manufactures, 1929 and 1947; Mining-FH- 
teenth Census, “Composition and Characteristics of Population,” 
and 1948, Employment Security Division; Population-Population 
Censuses. 
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tion in 1950 than in 1930, indicating in this respect also 
a failure to grow at the average state-wide rate during 
this period. Even granting that limitations of the avail- 
able data (mining statistics, especially) may slightly 
exaggerate the decline in the percentage of the state's 
employment in manufacturing and mining, one would 
have to admit that the relative losses that occurred in 
such counties as Vermillion and Sullivan, in particular, 
are startling. 

The five counties as a whole had about the same per- 
centage of the state's cmployment in the chief second- 
ary industries as they had of the state's population in 
the 1929-30 period. This seems to indicate that these 
counties were in an "average" situation for Indiana in 
their ratio of industrial workers to population. Parke 
County, largely rural, was not so nearly average as the 
other counties. In the later period the Area had about 
4.8 percent of the state's population but only about 3.2 
percent of employment in manufacturing and mining. 
Barring the rather doubtful possibility that the em- 
ployment base shifted greatly from secondary indus- 
tries to agriculture (primary) and business (tertiary), 
with increasing job opportunities in these latter 
groups, the figures must point to unemployment and 
underemployment. The records of the Employment 
Security Division show that this was the case during 
most of the period surveyed, including the late Forties. 

The two counties in Illinois, Clark and Edgar, had 
about the same percentage of Illinois’ employment in 
manufacturing and mining in 1947-48 as they had in 
1929-30. They are largely agricultural. Both had a 
smaller part of Illinois' population in 1950 than in 
1930. 

ШІ ір ASMA el this economic survey had to be 
o this background, but it was never 
intended that it should dwell mostly on past problems 


or that its primary conclusions should be some kind 
of generalization about the Area's future, whether 
bright or gloomy. True, "What's past is prologue." 
Some history is needed, but major emphasis in the 
study is upon the assets and liabilities of the Area at 
the present time, ав seen through the eyes of the spe- 
cialists studying the natural, capital and human re- 
sources, Even in the earliest stages of the study it was 
obvious that the asset side of the picture would be quite 
impressive—the earlier study by the Employment Se- 
curity Division had noted the paradox of failure to ex. 
pand industrially in the face of many advantageous 
features. The Area’s potentialities must be seen in re- 
lation to a developing national and regional economy. 

In keeping with the foregoing, the general theme of 
the study 16 that the failure of the Terre Haute Área to 
hold its own in the economy of the Midwest since the 
decade 1910-20 has been due to changes in technology 
and in the availability or utility of certain resources, 
but that there are probably some or many resources 
and locational advantages which afford a basis for eco- 
nomic growth in the foreseeable future. The crux of the 
study is, of course, to build up factual evidence, 
whether it is positive or negative in ite implications, to 
offer to those who will have to make actual decisions 
to invest in the Área. 

Ideally, the study would have consisted of an inten- 
sive and highly integrated investigation within the 
above framework. In view of the fact that many spe 
cialists have developed their particular sections, and 
inevitably with less contact and crose-fertilization oí 
ideas than would ideally take place, the study actually 
follows more or less traditional lines, with sections on 
the physical setting, population changes, the various 
natural resources, agriculture, industry and business, 
government, utilities, and recreation. 


Chapter Il 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE TERRE HAUTE AREA 


Thomas Frank Barton 
Indiana University 


@ The Terre Haute Area is located primarily in west- 
central Indiana astride the Indiana-Illinois boundary. 
A line drawn from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Evans- 
ville, Indiana, on the Ohio River crosses this area. The 
five counties in Indiana cover 1,929 square miles or 
about 5.3 percent of the state. The two in Illinois con- 
tain 1,114 square miles. 

Terre Haute, the largest city, is the focal point of its 
many activities. It is approximately 170 miles south of 
Chicago and 100 miles north of Evansville (Fig. G-1). 
Seventy-three miles to the northeast 18 Indianapolis, 
capital of Indiana, while 130 miles to the northwest 18 
Springfield, capital of Illinois. It is interesting to note 
that Terre Haute is about the same distance from the 
metropolitan areas of Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincin- 
nati. Lines connecting these metropolitan areas form a 
rough triangle enclosing the Terre Haute Area. These 
cities are only a few transportation hours from Terre 
Haute, and they compete with it in many ways. 


RELATIVE LOCATION 


Neighbors. About an hour's drive or between 40 and 
65 miles from Terre Haute are a number of smaller 
cities, which although outside the Area, do exert an 
important influence upon the flow of goods and people 
within it and tap the region's trade. Although some of 
the cities are over 60 miles from Terre Haute, they are 
only a few miles from the edges of the Area. Starting 
on the northwest is Danville, Illinois, the largest of the 
encircling group (Fig. G-1). Danville is only a few 
miles from the northern part of Vermillion County and 
59 miles from Terre Haute. People living in Newport, 
the county seat of Vermillion County, are closer to 
Danville than to Terre Haute. 

Crawfordsville, sixty-two miles to the northeast, is 
only a few miles from the northeastern border of this 
area. Continuing in a clockwise direction around Terre 
Haute, we find Greencastle 40 miles to the east; Bloom- 
ington 59 miles to the southeast; Vincennes 58 miles to 
the south; Lawrenceville, Illinois, 66 miles to the 
southwest; and Mattoon, Illinois, 63 miles to the west- 
southwest. 

Within the Area are eight smaller communities with 
populations between 2 and 10 thousand (Fig. G-2). 


These are Paris (9,794), Brazil (8,426), Clinton (6, 
576), Sullivan (5,430), West Terre Haute (3,356), 
Marshall (2,980), Casey (2,727), and Rockville (2, 
459). As will be indicated in a later section of the re- 
port dealing with trade, these communities are depend- 
ent upon Terre Haute for wholesale goods, specialty 
goods, and the like. 


Early water тап nortation. Early growth was due in 
part to a central location between the two great water- 
way systems of transportation that flourished in the 
states carved from the Northwest Territory during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, namely the Ohio 
River and the Great Lakes. It was to open up the com- 
paratively inaccessible area between these two water- 
ways that the federal government constructed the Na- 
tional Road. Terre Haute and Richmond were impor- 
tant centers on this road; they are still the west and 
east anchors of this principal thoroughfare through 
central Indiana. 

The Area's early growth was also aided by the Wa- 
bash-Maumee (or Erie) Canal, which reached Terre 
Haute in 1849. 


The land. Although the founding fathers were unaware 
of the fact, they located the city of Terre Haute in the 
northern end of the Wabash Lowland. This physio- 
graphic province proved to be better equipped by na- 
ture for the development of agriculture than any of the 
other six physiographic provinces in southern Indiana. 
The Terre Haute Area is located primarily in the Wa- 
bash Lowland but is partly in the agriculturally richer 
plain to the north. 

After a century of increasingly mechanized farming, 
the Terre Haute Área is considered by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to be within the “Ееед Grains 
and Livestock (Corn Belt)" type of farming region. It 
is a sort of local southerly projection of that region— 
the region considered by many to be the agricultural 
heart of the United States and North America. How- 
ever, outside the river valleys much of the cropland in 
the Área has proven economically submarginal or mar- 
ginal in character in competition with other cultivated 
land in central Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. Although 
located in a southerly peninsula of the Corn Belt, much 
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of the land is too wet, too sandy, too acid and/or too in- 
fertile and too often subject to flooding to be classified 
as good cropland. This is truer of the southern than the 
northern part of the Área. А large number of farms 
are classified as “self-sufficing” and “part-time.” Some 
of the Area has land suitable for strip-mining opera- 
tions—another factor to consider in relating the loca- 
tion relative to other areas. 

Minerals. From the standpoint of minerals, the Terre 
Haute Area is located in the northeastern edge of both 
the Eastern Interior coal field and the Illinois-Indiana 
petroleum field. This zrea has long been known for its 
coal industry, and Ив easily mined, comparatively low- 
priced coal is one of its greatest assets. In addition to 
the local petroleum supply, the Area sits astride a great 


concentration of pipe lines. Petroleum pumped to the 
Atlantic coast from the mid-continent field in Texas 
and Oklahoma passes through pipe lines laid across 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. There remains in 
many cases, however, the problem of authority to tap 
these lines to obtain supplies for local use. 


Transportation. Besides petroleum pipe lines, there 
are good transportation facilities of other types. Three 
national highways focus on the center of this region, 
namely, highways 40, 41 and 150 (Fig. G-1). A complex 
network of railroads, crossing each other in this area, 
provides transportation in all four cardinal directions. 
(See later chapter on transportation and utilities.) The 
Trans World Airline and the Southern Airline routes 
cross here. 
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TOPOGRAPHY 


Relief. To visualize the topography and relief of the 
'Terre Haute Area, let us look at the Wabash River and 
its tributaries (Fig. G-4). The Wabash flows through 
the heart of these seven counties in a southerly direc- 
tion. 

In the valleys and lowlands along the Wabash and 
its tributaries the land has an elevation of less than 500 
feet above sea level. North of Vigo County in Vermil- 
lion and Parke the amount of land with this elevation 
is very small and appears as ribbons along the rivers. 
However, in Vigo and Sullivan counties the river val- 
leys and lowlands with relief of less than 500 feet are 
more extensive and cover nearly half the surface of 
these two counties. The eastern part of Clark County, 
Illinois, on the west side of the Wabash, is part of the 
same lowland. Thus the 500-foot contour line bounds a 
tree-like shaped area along the Wabash and its tribu- 
taries where the land is between 400 and 500 feet above 
the level of the Gulf of Mexico. 


On both the east and west sides of the Wabash River 
are extensive areas with an elevation of 500 to 700 feet. 
There is a general tendency toward the higher figure 
as one goes northward. Localities over 700 feet above 
sea level are located in the northeastern and north- 
western corners of the Terre Haute Area. Nearly one- 
third of northeastern Parke County and over half of 
Edgar County are between 700 and 800 feet above sea 
level. 


Wabash Valley. This valley varies in width from north 
to south, becoming generally wider to the south. With- 
in Vigo County the valley is from five to six miles wide. 
This broad flood plain is due in part to deposition in an 
old channel cut at the time of glaciation when the Wa- 
bash drained a lake at the edge of the glacier and car- 
ried far more water than it does today. Since that time 
the channel has been silted in to a depth of 120-150 
feet. The greater part of the flood plain is only 14 to 18 
feet above low water in the river. 


Sites of cities. Only three of the nine cities ( over 2.000 
population) in this area are located on the Wabash 
Lowlands. These three cities are Terre Haute, West 
Terre Haute and Clinton. Located in the lowlands ad- 
jacent to or close by the river, they are in danger of 
flood. Because of their sites above 500 feet, the other 
six cities have not been subject to floods. 


Low local relief. Within the Terre Haute Area the local 
relief (the distance from the highest point to an adja- 
cent lowest point) is generally less than 150 feet. The 
surface of this undulating glacial plain is relieved of 
topographic monotony by natural and man-made fea- 
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tures such as river terraces and valleys; glacial features 
such as moraines; sand dunes; and strip banks. 


The low local relief is an asset as well as a liability. 
Transportation lines over the gently undulating sur- 
face lead out in all directions from Terre Haute. Be- 
cause of the gentler slopes soil erosion has not been as 
serious as in the unglaciated hill country nearby. How- 
ever, large areas were originally and still are swampy, 
subject to flooding, and are wet late in the planting веа- 
son. Man, in his attempt to overcome these handicaps, 
has built expensive drainage projects and miles of 
levees and tile. 


Rock gorges. In spite of the prevailing low local and 
maximum reliefs, some of thé Wabash tributaries flow 
through rocky gorges with perpendicular or even over- 
hanging walls. In Parke County, for example, the Wa- 
bash River bottom lands are flanked by bluffs that 
often rise from 100 to 250 feet high. These areas fur- 
nish some of the most picturesque scenery in the state, 
as evidenced by Turkey Run Park on Sugar Creek. 


DRAINAGE 


The Terre Haute Area, part of the watershed of the 
Wabash River, is chiefly drained by small, short rivers 
emptying directly into the master stream. In the south- 
east and northwest corners the surface run-off takes a 
round-about way before entering the Wabash. Clay 
County is drained by the Eel River, which flows іп а 
southeasterly direction and empties into the White 
River. The White then joins the Wabash near Mt. Car- 
mel, Illinois. The surface run-off from Edgar County, 
in the opposite corner of the Area, flows northwesterly 
into the Embarrass River which joins the Wabash 
south of Vincennes. 


The only large river here is the Wabash. It is not only 
the largest river, but the Wabash is also the chief trunk 
stream of Indiana. Originating in the Grand Reservoir 
near Celina, Ohio, it flows across northern Indiana be- 
fore it forms a 200-mile boundary between Indiana and 
Illionis. 

Today the Wabash is not a navigable stream. In pio- 
neer days it was considered a large river and it formed 
a major part of the Wabash-Maumee Canal route. In 
the 1820% hundreds of flatboats were sent down the 
river, and after 1823, during high waters in the spring 
steamboats ascended the river to Lafayette and occa- 
sionally to Peru. 


The Wabash and other streams flow through broad, 
comparatively level valleys which appear much too 
large for the present streams. These valley bottoms con- 
sist of alluvial materials, such as sand and gravel, 
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dropped during and since glaciation. Scattered over 
the flood plain are intermittent and permanent ponds 
and sluggish streams. 


To overcome in part some of the obstacles to farm- 
ing due to poor drainage locally, the people in the 
Terre Haute Área have resorted to several different 
types of activities. Drainage districts have been organ- 
ized, and dredging and ditching continues. Despite 
these efforts, many fields drain slowly in the spring be- 
cause of the heavy clay subsoil. And in some places the 
farmers have plowed their fields to form low-topped 
ridges—the ridges are much wider than the depres- 
sions between them. The few inches of difference in 
elevation is often very important; they provide enough 
drainage to keep seed from rotting before germination 
and the plants from *drowning out." 


Some of the fields strategically located near the river 


receive subsoil irrigation from the river beds during 
the growing season. Those subsoil waters are also an 
asset from the standpoint of water supply. Individuals, 
villages, cities and industries have tapped this water 
supply by sinking tubular wells. Terre Haute citizens, 
in stressing the advantages of their city for industry, 
point out that ^... there is a tremendous underground 
reservoir of water from 15 feet to 50 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, with a temperature between 50 and 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. Many Terre Haute industries, 
with their own pumping equipment, are using this 
supply." 

Floods. The Wabash, like other rivers in the Area, is 
irregular in annual flow and fluctuates with the seasons. 
Floods may occur during any season but they generally 
come in the winter or spring. *According to available 
data, flood crests above flood stage at Terre Haute oc- 
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cur on an average of 2.6 times per year. There are rec- 
ords of a number of severe general floods since 1874, 
and it is known that others occurred at earlier dates. 
The most outstanding since 1874 (in order of severity ) 
were the floods of March 1913, August 1875, May 1943, 
March-April 1904, and January-February 1916. The 
flood of 1913 caused the maximum known stages at 
many stations throughout the basin.” 

* According to surveys by the Corps of Engineers, U. 
S. Army, 90 percent of the flood damage in the Wabash 
River Basin is in the rural areas. In the urban areas of 
the region under consideration it has been estimated 
that Clinton suffers $2,490 average annual flood dam- 
age and West Terre Haute $8,110 average annual flood 
damage.” 

Here, as along parts оё the Mississippi, Ohio and 
lower tributaries of the Wabash, levees have been con- 
structed. Åt first levees were constructed and paid for 
by private individuals and local governments. More re- 
cently levees have been constructed by federal agen- 
cies. The Niblack Levee, located in Sullivan and Knox 
counties, is under construction. The latter levee and 
the Gill Township Levee in Sullivan County were con- 
structed for the protection of agricultural land. 


CLIMATOLOGY 


The average annual precipitation of this area is be- 
tween 36 and 42 inches. Most of it comes in the form of 
rain. Generally speaking, the amount of rainfall, not 
only in the Area but also for the entire state, increases 
from north to south (Fig. G-5). The average annual 
rainfall at Terre Haute is 39.47 inches. Parts of north- 
ern Indiana receive less than 34 inches and parts of 
southern Indiana more than 46 inches. The average 
monthly rainfall throughout the year is more evenly 
distributed in the Area than in northern Indiana (Fig. 
G-6). This average is above 2.5 inches, with the months 
of March to September inclusive receiving over three 
inches. Thus the wet season coincides with the warm 
or growing season. 

However, average annual amounts of rainfall and 
average distributions are sometimes misleading. Vari- 
ability is characteristic of the midcontinent—less so 
around Terre Haute than toward the north and north- 
west. Although records for a 40-year period show that 
Terre Haute has had an average annual rainfall of 
39.47 inches, only 29.02 inches fell in 1944, and in the 
following year 54.07 inches of rainfall was recorded. 

Besides erratic annual amounts of rainfall, the 
monthly average amounts also vary greatly from year 
to year. For example, in May 1943, 11.94 inches of rain 
fell at Terre Haute whereas the average for that month 
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over a 40-year period, was only 3.9 inches. This extreme 
was followed that year by a period during which only 
5.8 inches of rain fell in three months— June, 1.36 
inches; July, 2.89 inches; and August, 1.55 inches. 

Sometimes too much rain in the spring holds up the 
planting of crops, the cultivating of crops, and the har- 
vesting of hay. For example, more than 5 inches of rain 
fell during May in 16 years out of a 65-year record and 
in June rainfall in excess of 5 inches occurred in 19 
out of 65 years. After the land dries enough to permit 
cultivation, and the crops are finally planted, the rain- 
fall sometimes becomes abnormally low. 

Most of the Terre Haute Area has a 170-180 day pe- 
riod without killing frost (Fig. G-7). This frost-free 
period in the southwestern part of the Area, the south- 
ern part of Clark County, is 10 days longer and in the 
opposite or northeastern corner is 10 days shorter. 

For most of the Area the average date of the last kill- 
ing frost in the spring is between April 15 and 20. How- 
ever, in over half of Vermillion and Parke counties the 
last killing frost comes sometime between April 25 
and 30. 

The first killing frost in the fall occurs between Oc- 
tober 15 and 20. Just as the northern part of Vermillion 
and Parke counties get later frosts in the spring, they 
also get earlier killing frosts in the fall. Here the aver- 
age date of the first killing frost is between October 
10 and 15. 


А growing season of 170 to 180 days has a significant 
influence on agriculture. For optimum growth corn 
needs a frost-free growing season of at least 130 days. 
Corn planting may be held up several weeks in the 
spring after the expected last killing frost because of 


' Data supplied by Preston McGrain, Indiana Flood Control and 
Water Resources Commission, November 10, 1950. 


* Ibid. 
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wet fields and still have time to mature before the first 
killing frost in the fall. 

In part due to climatic conditions such as mild win- 
ters and heavy spring precipitation, winter wheat and 
soybeans have become important crops in this area. 
Southwestern Indiana stands out as a small “island” of 
soybean production just south of the largest soybean 
producing area in our country. 

There are climatic influences on the soil. Compara- 
tively open winters with heavy thunderstorms falling 
on a frozen subsurface often cause severe soil erosion. 
Higher temperatures and larger amounts of rain make 
possible more rapid oxidation of the soil here than in 
northern Indiana. Moreover this process contributes to 
the destruction of humus and consequently farmers 
here have a greater problem of maintaining humus in 
the soil than those living farther north. 

For most of the Terre Haute Area the average 


January temperature is between 28° and 32° F., and 
the average July temperature is between 747 and 78°. 


CONCLUSION 


The physical geographic setting is only one of the fac- 
tors used in interpreting the present development of 
the Terre Haute Area. Not only has the physical en- 
vironment played an important role in the past but it 
will continue to do so in the future. True, with our ad- 
vanced technology, we are able to change and overcome 
part of our physical environmental handicaps. Plans 
for future development, however, should be carefully 
examined in light of the physical setting. This brief 
survey provides only a general perspective, and addi- 
tional geographic information will be used in the fol- 
lowing chapters. Nevertheless, individual action and 
projects should be carefully related to detailed inven- 
tories of physical geography. 
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SELECTED HIGHLIGHTS 


1. "Southerners,” often moving by stages and in groups 
of families, evidently settled most of the Terre Haute 
Area originally, but many individuals and families 
from the eastern states were among the earliest settlers. 
This admixture is quite typical of the Lower Midwest 
Region of America. No doubt the bulk of these people 
traced their ancestry to the British Isles. The Area is 
notably native-American in ethnic complexion; unlike 
the Great Lakes Region, this region was not providing 
many job opportunities during the decades of heavy 
immigration. 


2. The early agricultural development and the "fron- 
tier" industries were in a favorable situation market- 
wise because of the water transportation provided by 
the Wabash River. Commercial “know-how” devel- 
oped early in the river communities. Terre Haute's 
lead in commerce was reinforced and its future im- 
portance in west-central Indiana ensured when the rail- 
road pattern was established. 


3. In addition to the omnipresent “frontier” industries, 
of which pork-packing, milling and distilling became 
of far more than local importance during the nine- 
teenth century, the Area's industrial economy has for 
a long time been underpinned by the clay products and 
coal industries and to a lesser extent the oil resources. 
The (now defunct) iron industry was important 
around 1870. 


4. Three institutions of higher education are valuable 
assets. 


5. Population growth in the Area was at about the 
same rate as in Indiana until 1920, but there has been 
an absolute loss in population in the Area since 1920. 
The three “agricultural” counties, Parke, Clark and 
Edgar, reached their peaks first, then Clay (1900), 
Sullivan (1910) and Vermillion (1920). In the face of 
changes in technology in agriculture and coal mining 
they failed to provide new jobs to replace those lost. 
Vigo has widened the gap between its size and that of 
its neighbors since 1850. 


6. All-time peaks in mining and manufacturing em- 
ployment were reached during the World War I pe- 
riod. Terre Haute received a series of blows in the 
19205, in addition to the decline in employment in the 
coal mines. Relatively, Clinton experienced the most 
tragic decline in its economic base (closing of coal 


mines) of perhaps any city in this part of the country. 


7. Large parts of the Terre Haute Area had become 
used to belt-tightening by the Thirties, but the Area 
was, as a whole, one in which welfare needs were un- 
usually large. Out-migration was occurring, but a large 
group seemed more or less stranded. 


8. There was a flurry of ordnance construction (three 
establishments) in the 1942-43 period, leading to high 
over-all employment for a time, but generally down- 
ward after 1943 because of a decline in construction 
work. Many industries experienced gains in the war 
and postwar periods. 


9. Of the larger communities, Terre Haute and Clinton 
seemed especially vulnerable during the 1949 reces- 
sion. Illinois cities to the southwest and west of Terre 
Haute appear to have displayed a similar weakness. 
Characteristically, these cities are outside the automo- 
tive-machinery manufacturing belt. 


10. Ав to age-sex composition of the population, it is 
noteworthy that the Area has had an unusually large 
proportion of old persons and, in some counties, per- 
sons of school age. The deficiency (using Indiana as a 
norm) has been generally in the young adult age 
groups, but also, more recently, in the youngest age 
groups. The 1930 and 1940 censuses show relatively low 
fertility, but Area fertility was higher than average for 
the state around 1920. This explains in part the rela- 
tively large numbers of residents of school age notice- 
able in the 1930 census and even persisting in the 15-19 
age group in 1940. Statistics for 1950, not yet available, 
will probably show a relatively small proportion of 
children. 


11. In general, the Area has been losing substantial 
numbers of residents, especially young people, by mi- 
gration. Terre Haute attracts sizable numbers of youths 
from the rest of the Area, especially young women. 


12. The Terre Haute Area, excluding the city of Terre 
Haute, is sparsely populated; in other words, the re- 


1 Much of the historical information in this chapter was prepared, 
in connection with their study of commerce, by a group of stu- 
dents working under the supervision of Dr. S. F. Otteson of the 
School of Business, Indiana University. These students were: 
Richard C. Andres, Donald Eisinger, Leon T. Kendall, Darwin 
E. Smith, and James P. Woods. The major responsibility for the 
data and the correctness of the interpretation must be assumed 
by Dr. Sundal of the Council's staff. 
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mainder of the Area has very modest investment in in- 
dustrial facilities. This tends to set limits to Terre 
Haute's growth as a servicing center. 


13. Terre Haute's growth curve was quite typical of 
cities in the Midwest until 1920, but then leveled off 
at a time when most were continuing to grow rapidly. 
However, a group of Illinois cities to the west and 
southwest had a similar experience. 


14. Terre Haute stands alone, relatively far from other 
large cities. This means it is quite independent as a 
trade and service center. It also means it is not in a 
general area of heavily concentrated economic activity. 
It differs from all other Indiana cities in that it has not 
become a part of the region with a complex nexus of 
heavy metals industries—the substance of Indiana's in- 
dustrial prowess. Now (May, 1951) announcement of 
construction of a factory for Allis-Chalmers indicates 
that this situation may begin to change. 


15. It would appear that by 1920 the city of Terre 
Haute had reached a virtual size limit as a city based 
on its activities, such as trade, transportation and utili- 
ties, coal mining and manufacturing. Many of its manu- 
facturing firms (food, beverage and chemical indus- 
tries, e.g.), using mainly agricultural raw materials, 
had probably reached “maturity,” in the economic 
sense. Further growth probably requires new invest- 
ment in other industries for which the Area is now, or 
is becoming, a more desirable location. It is certain 
that the city faces powerful competition for such indus- 
try from the larger, still rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas of the Midwest. 


16. It is to Terre Haute's advantage if the other com- 
munities in the Area can attract desirable industries. 
Similarly, the smaller communities should share in the 
benefits to Terre Haute of desirable industries which 
locate in the central city. 


SETTLEMENT AND 
EARLY ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Ав was stated in the introductory chapter, it is neces- 
sary that some historical background for the Area be 
given. However, an effort will be made in this section 
to treat the historical materials with a light brush, and 
to integrate to some extent the economie development 
and population growth—in reality they are both dy- 


* See the various county histories listed in the bibliography. How- 
ever, as pointed out by Carl C. Taylor et al in Rural Life in the 
United States, p. 23, these persons who came out of Kentucky. 
Tennessee, western Virginia and North Carolina were to a TOS 
extent offspring of earlier Pennsylvania settlers who moved into 
the southern uplands. The background was not plantation life but 
small, independent, nonslavc-owning farmers. 


namic forces which have played upon one another. The 
history is a story of what the residents, with their 
energy and culture, have accomplished in their efforts 
to get a better living from the resources at hand, and 
the story of how the increased capital investments from 
the products of human effort have made possible a 
growing population. The historical notes are suggestive 
of the major influences at work in the Area, and are 
focused primarily on the larger comunities. Several of 
the other sections of the report will provide pertinent 
historical information. 

The territory herein referred to as the Terre Haute 
Area is part of the region opened to settlement, with 
more or less personal security to the settlers from at- 
tacks by the remaining Indians, by the exploits of 
George Rogers Clark and the defeat of the British in 
the War of 1812, and then by the ensuing series of trea- 
ties with the Indians which finally removed them from 
competition with the whites for this land. А part of 
southern Sullivan County was occupied during the ear- 
lier periods of French and English control—a northern 
extension of the Vincennes district. Political organiza- 
tion was concentrated mostly in the period 1815-1825. 
There were about 8,000 people in the Area by 1820, and 
the rate of growth was quite rapid in succeeding years. 
Historians assert that most of the early settlers in and 
around the city of Terre Haute were from the northern 
states, but a sizable minority was from the south—e.g-, 
Kentucky, Virginia and North Carolina. However, it is 
evident that many if not most of the early settlements 
in the other parts of the Area were made by persons 
who came from states to the south and southeast of 
Indiana.” 

The early economic development of the Area was 
encouraged by the presence of the Wabash River. 
Many early settlers came by boat. More important was 
the development of river transportation as a means of 
moving local products to markets at New Orleans and 
elsewhere. After the early years, when business con- 
sisted mostly of trading with the Indians and then the 
early settlers, the most important activity besides farm- 
ing centered around constructing flatboats and keel 
boats from the lumber produced locally, filling them 
with grain, and selling the boat (for its value as lum- 
her) and grain at downstream markets. в 

The pork-packing industry also had early begin 
nings, and was of first-rate importance from about 1835 
to 1860. The pork products were loaded on river boats 
and shipped to New Orleans, at a handsome profit. It is 
said that many of the early fortunes were accumulat : 
by the pork packers. This industry was widespread in 
the Wabash Valley; in addition to Terre Haute, Clin- 
ton (Vermillion County) and Montezuma (Parke! 
were leading centers. The Civil War stopped shipments 
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to New Orleans, and changes in the transportation me- 
dium and the greater locational advantages (including 
favorable freight rates) of such centers as Chicago and 
Kansas City led to the virtual elimination of the pack- 
ing industry as a regional competitor. 

The old National Road (now U. S. No. 40) was one 
of the important factors in bringing wealth and popu- 
lation to Indiana, and was one of the main reasons for 
the early preeminence of Terre Haute. It reached Vigo 
County in the middle 18305. The Wabash-Erie Canal 
reached Terre Haute in 1849, but it was of little value 
or economic importance to the Área at any time during 
its existence. It was closed in 1874. 

No doubt the pattern of railroad construction during 
the 1850's and 1860's clinched Terre Haute's position 
as the chief city of central-western Indiana. The stakes 
were high, and property owners in Terre Haute were 
successful in their promotional efforts. Perhaps the 
relative locational position of the city (see Chapter II) 
made it probable that the system of railroads which 
developed would be almost inevitable once this form of 
transportation developed. However, it has just been 
pointed out that rail transportation did put Terre 
Haute in a weaker competitive position (relative to 
other developing industrial centers in the Midwest) for 
shipping meat and other agricultural products than it 
had been in the days of water-borne transportation. 
Thus, there were some disagreeable short-run effects. 


Industrial Progress 


The various early settlements in the Terre Haute 
Агед, like all frontiers communities, had their grist 
mills, saw mills, cooperage makers, and other necessary 
small manufactures and service industries. The local 
forests and farm lands were the basis for most of this 
rather widespread industry. Milling, especially mak- 
ing of hominy, became of far more than local impor- 
tance to Terre Haute soon after the Civil War; by 1880, 
the city ranked fifth in the nation in “flouring and 
grist-mill products." 

The making of clay products in the Area dates from 
a small-scale beginning in the 1820's, and has been a 
significant factor in the economy for almost a century. 
Practically every community had a brick yard in the 
early days to provide the common red brick, but the 
manufacture of stoneware and later fire brick, various 
tiles, etc. became significant industries of more than 
local importance. Pottery and stoneware products were 
first made in the early 1840's at Bloomingdale and An- 
napolis in Parke County. However, the larger invest- 
ments in the clay industries (brick and tile products) 
were eventually made at Brazil and West Terre Haute, 
where clays and shales underlying the coal seams were 
and still are extensively used. 


Some coal was mined for home use in the early days 
of settlement. Later, small tonnages were shipped 
downstream to New Orleans. With the coming of the 
railroads, larger quantities were transported to various 
places in the Middle West, and the railroads used vast 
quantities of coal for power. Figures from the Ninth 
Census (1870) show that Clay County was the leader 
in coal production at that time—about 240,000 tons an- 
nually. Vigo produced less than 35,000. However, Vigo 
County soon came to the fore, and has ranked high 
among Indiana counties during the last 75 years. Sul- 
livan County surpassed Vigo for some years early in 
the present century. It is said that Terre Haute's in- 
dustrial growth was delayed by the discovery of natural 
gas in the Marion-Muncie area in the late 1880s.* How- 
ever, coal came into its own as an industrial fuel as the 
natural gas supply failed at the turn of the century. By 
that time coal was second to agricultural products 
among the under-pinnings of the Área's economy. 

Oil was struck in Terre Haute in the 1860's, in con- 
nection with well drilling. Another strike within the 
city in 1889 was more substantial. Later other sizable 
fields were opened up in Sullivan County and Vigo 
County. Quite significant strikes had been made to the 
southwest, in Clark and Crawford counties (Illinois). 

The third quarter of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed several efforts to establish an iron industry in 
the Terre Haute Area. Already by 1840 there are said 
to have been two or three small iron furnaces in the 
Area, using charcoal for fuel. Several furnaces using 
local coal and a mixture of local, Missouri and Lake 
Superior ores were fired in the period 1865-1870. The 
main concentrations were in the Brazil-Knightsville- 
Harmony area and near Clinton and Terre Haute. 
They had all fizzled out by 1895, but they did provide 
considerable economic growth during their brief ex- 
istence. 

Thus, during the 1860's and 1870's rather substan- 
tial industrial activity was under way in diverse fields. 
Terre Haute itself seemed to be well on the road to be- 
coming the “Pittsburg” of the West; boom psychology 
was rampant. According to one directory, the commu- 
nity had, by 1890, three iron companies, a railroad car 
manufacturer, and two foundries employing a total of 
approximately 1,500 men. Other industries included a 
distillery, reported to be the largest of its type in the 
U. S. (according to the 1880 census, the city ranked 
fifth in the nation in production of distilled liquors), 
a brewery, a farm implement manufacturer, the Van- 
dalia (later Pennsylvania) Railroad shops, a carriage 
and buggy manufacturer, an electric light and power 
company, a shirt factory, a boiler works, a steamboat 


* Oakey, Charles C., Greater Terre Haute and Vigo County, p. 231. 
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manufacturer, a lumber mill and several mines. There 
were also seventeen labor unions and four railway la- 
bor organizations with headquarters in the city in 1893, 
creating job opportunities for more persons. 


Educational Institutions 


Another source of growth in the main city in the 
Area, Terre Haute, was the creation and expansion of 
three institutions of higher learning. St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, a Catholic school for the higher education of 
women, had humble beginnings in 1840. Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, an endowed engineering college for 
men, was founded by a wealthy Terre Haute industrial- 
ist, Chauncey Rose, in 1874. Both of these institutions 
have had modest enrollments, but have been valuable 
assets to the Área. 

Indiana State Teachers' College was organized about 
1810. It soon became a relatively large institution for 
one its type, with an enrollment of about 1,500 by the 
turn of the century. It has been one of the main assets 
of the community over the years, bringing in purchas- 
ing power and energy from the outside and creating 
various cultural by-products for the community. 


Population Changes Accompanying 
Industrial Growth 


Аз industrial development continued, the local popu- 
lation inevitably grew, filling the labor requirements 
of the basic industries and at the same time providing 
new job opportunities in the trade and service field. 
The land was settled and the accompanying mechani- 
cal service trades of a pioneer area were developed 
soon after that part of the state was “opened.” It ap- 
pears that during the early period the economy was 
less self-sufficient than would be popularly supposed, 
because there was a substantial export of products of 
the forest and farms, bringing in money from the out- 
side and leading to the early development of an expe- 
rienced merchant class. All inall, this provided a basis 
for Terre Haute, in particular, and for other river 
towns to grow more quickly than more self-contained 
areas did. 

The Terre Haute Area had about 33,000 people in 
1830, climbed to almost 255,000 in 1920, and has had 
fewer residents in each succeeding census, the latest 
(1950) giving a preliminary figure of 228,419. Figure 
P-1 shows the population changes of the counties in 
the Terre Haute Area from 1830 to 1950 and a compara- 
tive growth curve for Indiana. The vertical scale is loga- 
rithmic, so that equal slopes of the lines denote equal 
percentage changes from one period to another. 

In 1830 Parke County was the most populous; this 
county, somewhat larger than Vigo and Vermillion, 
had a thriving agriculture and also some busy towns on 


the Wabash and its tributaries, where boats were built 
and loaded with farm products. Clay was farther back 
from the River, and its development was retarded. 
Parke County still had more people than Vigo in 1840, 
but Vigo had moved into a position to quickly assume 
first rank. The Area as a whole grew at almost the same 
rate as the state from 1830 to 1840, but fell sharply be- 
hind in 1840-50. It must be remembered that much of 
northern Indiana was just opening up to settlement at 
this time. Parke and Vermillion appear to have 
reached a maximum population as areas based mainly 
on agriculture in the 1840-60 period. (Parke had only 
100 more people in 1950 than in 1850.) Vermillion has 
a unique curve, in that it grew very slowly for more 
than a half century, then spurted at the turn of the 
century as coal mining and small industries created a 
much wider economic base. The city of Clinton more 
than doubled from 1900 to 1910, and more than tripled 
between 1900 and 1920. Unfortunately for the local 
citizens it was almost back to its 1910 size in 1950. 

On the basis of strong growth trends in the counties 
other than Parke and Vermillion, the Area experi- 
enced a higher percentage increase between 1850 and 
1880 than the State of Indiana—the growth trend lines 
are closer together in 1880 than in 1850. From 1880 to 
1890 several counties, including Vigo, began to falter. 
With the growth of coal mining and the coming of 
some new manufactures in the 1890's, the curve for 
Vigo again rose more steeply. Clay County, on the basis 
of clay products, iron furnaces and coal, made a strong 
bid for a higher population rank up to 1900, but then 
saw its job opportunities begin to shrink. Interestingly 
enough, Parke, Edgar and Clark counties also reached 
their peaks in 1900; they were (are) agricultural coun- 
ties whereas Clay was basically industrial. Probably 
because of the oil boom in addition to coal, Sullivan 
spurted from 1890 to 1910, and then began to lose popu- 
lation. Vigo and Vermillion both reached peaks in 
1920, but Vigo held about stationary for two decades 
and moved ahead again in 1940-50 while Vermillion 
continually faced large adjustments downward. 

Looking at the growth curves (Figure Р-1) more gen- 
erally, these things stand out: 1) except for Vigo 
County, all others had a somewhat similar experience 
—growth until 1900-10, then decline. In the face of 
technological changes in agriculture, mining, etc. they 
could not provide new jobs to replace those jobs lost; 
2) Vigo County, because of the increasing industrial 
investment in Terre Haute, stepped out from among 
its neighbors and has consistently widened the gap be 
tween its size and that of adjoining counties. This does 
not mean that further widening is inevitable, but 
powerful forces have been operating to create the ргев- 
ent situation; 3) the Terre Haute Area was growing in 
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population at about the same rate as Indiana from 1850 
to 1920. With a sharp divergence beginning in the 1920- 
30 decade, the gap has widened to the present. 


Birthplace of the Residents 


As has already been stated, historians assert that the 
majority of the early settlers in and around Terre 
Haute itself were from the east, and a minority from 
the southern states. For the Area in general, though, 
it appears that most of the first scattered settlemente 
were by southerners— but see footnote 2. Though vari- 
ous writers have sharply distinguished between the 
cultural traits of the southern migrants and those from 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States, it is not 
certain whether or not such probable original differ- 
ences would be of any significance in current analysis.* 

The Terre Haute Area, along with the remainder of 
what is called the Lower Midwest from a regional point 
of view,* has always had a largely native-born popula- 
tion. It seems to have been a meeting place for people 
from the northeastern and southern sections of the 
nation, with southerners predominating. 

The Census of 1860 reveals that less than 5 percent 
of the residents of the seven-county area were foreign 
born. Only Vigo, with 10.8 percent, had more than 5 
percent born outside of the U. S. In the State of Indiana 


* See, for example, Logan Esarey, 4 History of Indiana, Vol. 1, 
various sections. 


° Å. R. Mangus, Rural Regions of the U. S., Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, 1940. The Lower Midwest is (roughly) southwestern 
Indiana, southern Illinois, northern Missouri and northeastern 
Kansas. 


8.8 percent were foreign born—a low percentage for a 
state north of the Mason-Dixon Line. Figures for 1870 
were very little different, except that Clay County had 
experienced a sharp increase in number of foreign born 
during the ten-year period. 

The first comprehensive data showing birthplace of 
residents of the Terre Haute Area are for the year 1870 
(U. S. Census). Table Р-1 presents the birthplace sta- 
tistics in percentage form. Considering that this period 
was already 40 to 50 years after settlement, it is not sur- 
prising that the majority of persons were born in the 
state of residence, except for Edgar County, Illinois. 
There were substantial differences in this respect and 
also in the percentages of the residents of the various 
counties born in the states and foreign nations listed. 

If it is assumed that the greater part of the migrants 
born in Ohio were from southern Ohio, with ancestral 
homes largely in Virginia, the Carolinas and (later) 
Kentucky, it appears that the larger migrant stream 
during the decades preceding 1870 was still from the 
southeast rather than northeast. The assumption seems 
valid in view of general information about settlement 
trends. 

Although the 1870 data do not cover the matter, it is 
certain that there had been considerable movement 
from Illinois to Vigo and Vermillion counties—a sort of 
reverse migration (west to east) having already begun. 

Compared with the state average, the English were 
well represented in Clay County, the Irish very much 
so in Vigo, and the Scotch in Clay. Vigo had a sizable 
group of German ethnic origin, but only an average 
proportion for Indiana. 


Table P-1.— Percentage of Residents of Counties in the Terre Haute Area Born in Specified States and 
Foreign Countries: 1870 


————————— ————————— 


BIRTHPLACE r CLAY PARKE SULLIVAN VERMILLION VIGO CLARK EDGAR INDIANA 
Native Born: Ч на | yi | 4 | 
indigna er Е.т 57.4 70.7 75.2 66.1 
dia : 57.6 13.5 134 8624 
Шен ЭМ Син +. ххх йл! NI NI NI NI NI 52.0 49.9 NI 
о n мэн тэн” UE. 15.0 6.4 6.2 9.9 8.8 15.0 13.7 11.3 
ae neis. LR 4.9 6.9 7.2 3.3 4.9 3.9 7.6 4.6 
Реппвуалїа.................. 44 1.3 0.9 17 27 2.5 2.8 3.4 
үа and West Virginia..... 17 3.6 17 32 2.3 NI NI 1.9 
EYE Ye ЖЫШ ы 0.8 0.8 07 1.3 : 
j у т 4 1. 1.8 
Other States................. 6.4 8.8 6.6 12.3 108 22 gn 6.2 
Foreign Born: 
England and Wales............ 2.8 0.4 0.6 0.4 1.0 0.4 0.4 0.6 
kreland. sinn 1.8 0.6 0.3 0.9 4.1 1.6 1.5 17 
zs ee АҢ 1.5 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
nas. uu 24 0.1 0.4 0.6 47 2.2 0.9 46 
Other Foreign............ 0.9 0.3 0.1 03 10 0.6 0.3 1.5 
Total....)... Bot EMIT 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


eee ST 


NI—No Information. 


Source: Ninth Census of the U. S., Statistics of Population, Table VII. 
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Statistics for 1880 show about the same picture. 
Parke County had received a sizable group from North 
Carolina (source of early settlements of Friends) and 
Vigo and Vermillion were attracting large numbers of 
persons born in Illinois. Movement from Illinois into 
Sullivan, also a border county, was for some reason 
much lighter. 

By 1920, the Area still had a more predominately 
native-born people than Indiana, a state noted for its 
high proportion of native born. There had been some 
changes in the Área between 1880 and 1920. About 1,- 
500 persons born in Italy had moved into Vermillion 
County, into the Clinton community. Italians provided 
much of the labor force for the newly-opened coal 
mines. Compared with Indiana as a whole the Terre 
Haute Area had a larger than average proportion of 
foreign-born English, Scotch, Welch, and Italian (Ver- 
million County only) persons, and was below average 
in Germans, and also in relative number of Poles and 
other Slavic groups. Presumably the general explana- 
tion for this is the lack of rapidly developing industry 
after the turn of the century, when these peoples came 
in large numbers to growing cities in the Great Lakes 
Region. There has been no change or trend of an un- 
usual sort since 1920. 

The city of Terre Haute, though peopled largely with 
native Americans, ranked fourth among Indiana cities 
in this respect in 1920—behind Muncie, Anderson, Ko- 
komo, and Richmond. From the viewpoint of its for- 
eign born and "second generation" Americans (chil- 
dren of foreign born), the proportion of English, 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh persons in Terre Haute was 
noteworthy for this part of the nation. The German 
group was almost as numerous as all these put together, 
but still Terre Haute was among the cities with the low- 
est proportion of immigrants from Germany. It at- 
tracted relatively few Austrians, Hungarians, Russians 


and Poles. 


DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE TURN OF THE 
CENTURY TO WORLD WAR II 


From the available historical and statistical data, it 
appears that the Terre Haute community and the rest 
of the Area were in a healthy economic condition, with 
suitable work opportunities for an expanding popula- 
tion, as the twentieth century began. The population 
curves above (Figure P-1) suggest that job opportuni- 
ties began to decline in several of the counties after 
1900. They continued to increase in Terre Haute for an- 
other twenty years, or thereabout, before serious dis- 
locations appeared. 

Although there were local fluctuations in employ- 
ment in the factories and the coal mines, it appears 


from scattered sources that manufacturing employ- 
ment was at least holding its own through the early 
1900's and workers were still being added in the coal 
mines. The World War I period witnessed peak em- 
ployment in both industries, peaks which probably 
have not been equaled to this day. 

For Terre Наше the 1920% were a period of crisis 
and misfortune for several reasons; to some other com- 
munities, especially Clinton, it was a tragic period be- 
cause many local mines were closed. The entire nation 
was suffering from the effects of the "inventory" reces- 
sion after World War I, but Terre Haute experienced 
a series of blows of a special, local nature. 

Among the major industries in the economic struc- 
ture of Terre Haute at that time were coal mining, 
brewing and distilling, and railroading. By 1923, two 
of these had been subjected to unusual developments 
and the third was in a declining phase. Passage of the 
Volstead Act late in 1920 closed the breweries and dis- 
tilleries and threw approximately 3,500 men out of 
work, according to available reports. It has already 
been stated that Terre Haute was one of the leading 
distillery centers of the nation. А reasonably good 
measure of how this affected the city is the fact that 
it ranked seventh in factory employment among Indi- 
ana cities in 1919 but dropped to sixteenth in 1925. In 
1923, the Pennsylvania Railroad decided to move its 
repair shops into Illinois. This meant a considerable 
transfer of payroll and servicing businesses, as well as 
heavy unemployment immediately. 

Coal mining was the declining industry at this time. 
Coal production fluctuated with the business cycle, but 
employment in the coal mines had a downward trend 
as use of heavy machinery and the open-cut mining 
method progressed. Coal production in the five Indiana 
counties included in the Área is estimated at 18,693,000 
tons in 1918, 9,703,000 in 1922, up to 16,391,000 tons in 
1923, then downward to about 8,000,000 tons in 1929, 
one of the most prosperous years in the nation's his- 
tory.” The depression low was less than 3 million tons. 

These shocks necessarily had serious consequences 
for property values and community welfare. Local his- 
tories report a heavy out-migration of persons between 
1920 and about 1925. The 1920-30 population decline 
in Terre Haute was about 3,300. Real estate values 
plummeted and relief needs increased. 

Clinton, in Vermillion County, received an even 
greater jolt considering its size than Terre Haute after 
1919: Its population loss amounted to about 3,000 
(roughly 28 percent) between 1920 and 1930. Clinton 


* It is asserted that competition with non-union mines of Kentucky 
and West Virginia and unfavorable freight rates were largely re- 
sponsible for this decline during the 1920's. See Fortune, Vol. 
XIX, No. 5 (May 1939), p. 78. 
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Township lost 5,000. It can be understood that property 
values and the income to support community services 
declined to tragic lows. The non-mining population de- 
veloped various explanations for the closing of local 
mines, including the widespread idea that the unions 
(United Mine Workers) had, by their demands, vir- 
tually driven the owners to close down. However, many 
thoughtful local persons suspected that it had became 
uneconomic to operate many of the local mines. The 
cleavages which centered around this question added 
to the distress. Several of the smaller communities 
throughout the coal-mining area were also seriously 
hurt during the 1920's, but Clinton's situation appears 
to have been unparalleled. 

Even though conditions in Terre Haute are said to 
have improved in the last half of the 1920's, partly due 
to the activities of the Terre Haute Foundation (a local 
industrial development foundation to secure new in- 
dustry), the city was still suffering from serious unem- 
ployment in 1930. Of the larger cities, Terre Haute and 
South Bend had the highest rate of unemployment, 
about 8.2 percent among the male workers and 3.2 per- 
cent among female workers.” However, most of the 
other cities had almost as great an incidence of jobless- 
ness, and the statewide figures were 5.3 percent for 
males and 3.1 percent for females. Unemployment was 
actually more severe in that part of Vigo County out- 
side of the city of Terre Haute. With about 16 percent 
of all its labor force out of a job and looking for work, 
Vermillion County had by far the highest rate of un- 
employment of any county in the state, and Sullivan, 
Clay and Vigo were among the most distressed. The 
other three counties, largely rural and not dependent 
upon coal mining. were not experiencing much unem- 
ployment when the 1930 census was taken. 


The Thirties 


Because the residents of the city of Terre Haute and 
the coal-mining areas had, figuratively speaking, tight- 
ened their belts during the previous decade, it is as- 
serted that they did not receive as great a jolt from the 
depression as residents of many other parts of the state. 
Terre Haute was fortunate in having a widely diverei- 
fied economic base. Its manufactures have been mostly 
in foods and chemicals, groups not so severly hit dur- 
ing the depression as the durable goods industries 


"Fifteenth Census, “Unemployment Bulletin—Indiana.” 
“Perhaps of basic importance are the general recovery and boom 
conditions in the economy and the fact that changes in wage pat- 
terns for the nation are being set, more or less, by the negotiations 
in the steel and automobile industries. With few exceptions (e.g. 
coal) the big strikes have had their locus in the centers Shere 
these are produced. 

* This paragraph and the succeeding one draw heavily on the Em- 


ployment Security Division’s report on the five-county area, cited 
above. 
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which predominate in ali the other large cities in In- 
diana. Ending prohibition helped local manufactur- 
ing and the city advanced from sixteenth position in 
the state in 1925 to tenth position in value of manu- 
factures by 1935. The smaller coal-mining communities 
and those heavily dependent upon demand for con- 
struction materials such as clay products were clearly 
among those places in Indiana most in need of public 
assistance during the greater part of the 1930". 

The year 1935 was a momentous one for Terre Haute 
because of the so-called “general strike." There had 
been considerable strike activity and feeling was run- 
ning high—a common situation in the nation during a 
time of intolerable lack of constructive use of human 
energies. The working people in the community, and 
others who identified themselves with these groups, 
carried out a general-strike threat. This received at- 
tention far and wide because of the dramatic elements 
in the story. 

Leaders among local organizations soon came to rec- 
ognize the folly of the actions taken. Fortunately, the 
sequel as far as labor relations are concerned was a 
period of no further serious labor trouble locally for 
several years, and, as suggested on the basis of a some- 
what hasty review of outstanding labor disputes in re- 
cent years, a relatively insignificant amount of labor 
strife leading to use of the strike weapon to this дау." 
( The local coal mines close down when others through- 
out the nation do.) 


Employment and Population Developments 
Preceding World War li 


It has already been shown that parts of the Terre 
Haute Area experienced extraordinary declines in em- 
ployment right after World War I and were still in 
tragic circumstances when most of the state was wit- 
nessing some of its best peace-time years. Except in 
the better agricultural areas and some of the farm serv 
ice-centers, unemployment was still unusually severe 
in the spring of 1940, before the defense program had 
made much headway. Official welfare reports show that 
about 35 percent of the people in Vigo County were re- 
ceiving relief of some kind in the 1938-39 period; un- 
official figures quoted by Clinton business leaders are 
to the effect that 70 percent of their people were get 
ting some type of assistance at that time. The 1940 
census showed that 27.9 percent of the labor force in 
the five Indiana counties was unemployed, double the 
rate for Indiana and the U. S. About 1514 percent of 
the people in these five counties were on public emer- 
gency work (W.P.A., N.Y.A., etc.), compared with a 
figure of 514 percent for Indiana. This situation was 
the worst in Vermillion County and the best in Parke." 

A few employment statistics for the five Indiana 
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counties show why this condition would obtain. The 
1930 to 1940 declines in employment in selected major 
industry groups recorded by the censuses were as fol- 


lows: 

Таға» uuu as baut NE MES. ee Eka; 18,714 
or 26.3 percent decline 

Agriculture. .. ІІ... 4,146 
or 33.3 percent decline 

Coal mines.,;. Т, ТЫН ro. 7,568 
or 63.3 percent decline 

Clay, stone and glass. УТУЕ. 2,298 
or 73.7 percent decline 


Transportation, communication and и е5........ 1,020 

or 17.6 percent decline 
These figures exceed the statewide declines in all cases. 
The Illinois counties, Edgar and Clark, had a relatively 
small amount of unemployment—mining and other in- 
dustries of a nonagricultural sort had not developed to 
any great extent, although the city of Paris had some 
factories of more than local importance. 

Population losses followed the decline in job oppor- 
tunities. In Figure P-1 it was shown that five of the 
counties reached their peak population before 1920, 
but all the counties had a downward trend from 1920 
to 1940, although Vigo County almost held its own. 
This condition was not uncommon throughout the In- 
diana-Illinois region, as Figure P-3 shows. Excluding 
counties with a gain or loss of less than 2 percent (on 
the chance a small loss or gain may be due to errors in 
census enumeration), 35 of 78 Indiana counties lost 
population in the 20-year period. This was the case in 
44 of 87 Illinois counties. The geographical pattern of 
population losses is not so clear-cut that it can be read- 
ily explained, but one having some familiarity with 
coal- and oil-producing areas of Illinois and Indiana, 
the marginal lands and the land areas where farm 
mechanization could make the greatest inroads would 
feel that the picture shown by the map can be ac- 
counted for reasonably well. Generally, the darker 
areas failed to experience industrial growth in their 
(usually small) cities to counteract the decline in de- 
mand for human productive agents in agricultural and 
extractive industries. It would take a careful study of 
local conditions to explain adequately each case and 
in any event the movement of people is often related 
to events of an earlier period or to anticipations for the 
future.'^ 


" A precise comparison of employment changes in secondary in- 
dustries (manufacturing and mining) and population changes 
within the 1920-40 period for all Indiana and Illinois counties re- 
vealed that the immediate relationship was not as close as was 
anticipated. Adjustments toward an equilibrium condition may 
move slowly. For example, in 1920 South Bend clearly had a 
small population in relation to its newly-acquired factory jobs. 
It has grown rapidly since then as the servicing industries de- 
veloped in relation to local requirements. 


Table P-2.—Population of Counties, Cities and In- 
corporated Towns in the Terre Haute Area: 1920, 
1930, and 1940 


mme 


AREA 1920 1930 1940 
Clay County......... 29,447 26,479 25,365 
Brad. К... 9,293 8,744 8,126 
Clay City 12” алаг. 1,226 1,079 1,117 
Staunton: тт, 72227. 642 482 387 
Center Point.......... 371 372 332 
Carbon а "ИЕ 572 476 510 
Knightsville........... 767 704 677 
Bowling Green......... 273 257 219 
Parke County......... 18,875 16,561 17,358 
ВосКуШе............. 1,968 1,832 2,208 
Rosedale............. 741 675 712 
Bloomingdale......... 479 412 432 
Montezuma........... 1,178 1,292 1,366 
Judson: .. ЗЕРО ЕР 7 163 111 124 
Marshall. ............ 334 293 321 
Sullivan County....... 31,630 28,133 27,014 
Пе... 1,679 1,383 1,406 
Farmersburg.......... 1,141 993 1,005 
Shelburn............. 1,814 1,548 1,606 
Merom so NIE А. 503 397 499 
Carlisle е. З x 973 852 874 
Бурап. 4,489 5,306 5,077 
Нутега.............. 1,599 1,152 1,298 
Vermillion County.... 27,625 23,238 21,787 
Сїшїөп!.............. 10,962 7,936 7,092 
Fairview Park......... 1,301 1,106 1,074 
Universal............. 1,570 642 603 
Cayuga RR 933 968 1,126 
Бапа ну"... ум 884 859 845 
Perrysville............. ХЭТ 435 451 
Newport.............. 703 777 795 
Vigo Соџту......... 100,212 98861 99,709 
Terre Haute!.......... 66,083 62,810 62,693 
W. Terre Haute!........ 4,310 3,588 3,729 
Seelyville............ 915 825 807 
Riley. 79 ол МТУ, d 260 287 
Clark County......... 21,165 17,872 18,842 
Casey Mo r. 56 2,189 2,200 2,543 
Marshal M.m... FF . 2,222 2,368 2,758 
Martinsville!........... 1,437 1,206 1,296 
Westfield............. 933 646 678 
Edgar County... ..... 25,769 24,966 24,430 
Redman............... 234 227 226 
Уегтй оп............ 318 279 312 
Brockton.............. 562 429 449 
Kansas........... 944 900 875 
Paris... латы). 20717085 8,781 9,281 
Chrisman)... os... 1,101 1,092 1,112 
Himes "albo 609 585 489 
Metcalf...... 509 401 328 


* Denotes city form of government. 
Source: Decennial Censuses, Population, Vol. I. 
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Among the counties in the Terre Haute Area the 
changes in population (all declines) were as follows: 
Vermillion County, 21.1 percent; Sullivan, 14.6 per- 
cent; Clay, 13.9 percent; Parke, 8.0 percent; and Vigo 
only about 0.5 percent. The declines in Clark and Ed- 
gar counties were about 11.0 percent and 5.4 percent. 
There was some decline in nonagricultural population 
as well as agricutural in these counties. 

Population changes from 1920 to 1940 in the cities 
and villages of each county in the Агеа are shown in 
Table P-2. Inspection of the figures reveals that there 
were gains in some communities and losses in others 
within the Area, even though every county lost in popu- 
lation during the twenty years. Universal, a coal-min- 
ing community near Clinton, dropped from 1,570 in- 
habitants to 603. All cities and towns in Clay County 
had fewer persons in 1940 than in 1920, and the same 
was true of all places in Sullivan County except the 
county seat and main trade center, Sullivan. The com- 
munities throughout these two counties are probably 
the most directly dependent upon extractive industries. 
The sizable farm-service towns in Parke, Vermillion, 
Clark and Edgar made some growth, but those depend- 
ent upon coal, clay or (in a minor way) petroleum in- 
dustries generally declined in numbers of people. Ex- 
cept for a township or two adjoining Terre Haute and 
two townships in the rich farming section of Vermil- 
lion County, all other unincorporated parts of the Area 
lost in population. The rural losses were generally 
greater percentage-wise than the average for the cities 
and towns in the locality. 


Migration and Composition of the Population 


Population losses such as those indicated above are 
certain to have many effects on community life, prop- 
erty values and the ability to pay for public services." 
However, the concern at the moment is more with the 
effects on the age and sex composition of the resident 
population. Analysis of the more recent decennial cen- 
suses gives a rough notion as to what the nature of the 
migration patterns have been, although the available 
data are sketchy for such an investigation. 

The age-sex composition of the population of the 
Area in 1930, by counties, is compared with that of the 
State of Indiana in Table P-3. That is the earliest pe- 
riod for which comprehensive statistics are available 
for counties. Figure P-4 compares the distribution for 
the Area and Indiana, using a more detailed age classi- 
fication. 

Both Indiana and the Area had a few more males 
than females in 1930. There was a distinct difference 
between the relative numbers in each age and sex group 
in the two areas and this pattern was practically the 
same for each sex. Figure P-4 shows that a larger pro- 
portion of all Indianians were under 5 years of ago; the 
age groups 5-9, 10-14, and 15-19 for each sex were a 
larger proportion of the total in the Area than in the 
state; the state had relatively as many or more persons 
in the succeeding age groups up to 45 years of age; and 


" See the results of a study by Victor Roterus, "Effects of Popula- 
tion Growth and Non-Growth on the Well-Being of Cities,” 
American Sociological Review, February, 1946. 


Table P-3. — Percent of Population in Specified Ages, by Sex, Counties in Area as Compared with Indiana: 


1930 
SULLI- — VERMIL- AREA 
AGES CLAY PARKE VAN LION VIGO CLARK EDGAR TOTAL INDIANA 

Males 

Акаде а р оте... 51.1 51.5 50.7 51.5 49.2 50.4 50.4 50.2 50.6 
Under ТОШ P I I эээ Эг 9.9 9.5 10.2 9.5 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.2 9.4 
ПОО NA рие E 10.2 10.0 10.7 10.8 8.8 10.0 9.2 9.5 9.0 
20:29 LNL MI 6.9 6.4 6.0 67 7.1 6.4 7.3 6.9 7.9 
ЗАДАО 2222 722207 CN MM 9.2 9.2 9.5 10.2 10.5 8.8 9.5 9.9 10.7 
45564 RES S В. 10.6 11.0 10.0 10.7 10.8 10.8 107 10.7 10.0 
ІТ. . 4.3 5.4 4.3 3.6 3.3 5.7 4.3 4.0 3.6 
Females: 

А аде... eR 48.9 48.7 49.2 48.2 50.6 49.4 49.3 49.6 49.2 
Under 10 8.7 8.9 9.7 9.4 8.5 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 
Rope ren did им 9.3 9.2 9.7 10.1 9.1 9.1 8.5 9.2 8.9 
ОДО А ЕЦ АЕ. ир 7.0 6.3 6.7 7.0 8.2 6.4 7:3 7.4 7.9 
SOLA то ikek 9.9 9.2 9.9 9.9 11.0 9.6 9.6 10.2 10.4 
852057 FINE 84243, ag 9.8 10.6 9.5 8.8 10.3 10.7 10.3 10.1 9.4 
бэ апа буег 3: * MN. 4.2 4.5 3.7 3.0 3.5 4.8 4.3 3.8 3.5 
НОО” Pen 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


‘Totals vary slightly from 100.0 due to rounding off individual items. 


Source: Adapted from Fifteenth Census, Population, Vol. II. 
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the Area had proportionately more persons in older 
age groups. 

For the most part, these differences were due to dif- 
ferential birth rates and to migration. The birth rates 
in the Area were below those for Indiana in the 1925- 
30 period.'? One of the interesting findings of A. R. 
Mangus' study (op.cit.) was that the Lower Midwest 
Region in general had a relatively low birth rate during 
that period. The Area, as compared with all of Indiana, 
had a smaller proportion of people in the younger 
adult years, no doubt because many young people had 
left the Area to seek work. The deficiency in these two 
age groups was balanced by a larger proportion in two 
dependent age groups: older persons and those of 
school age. The 1920 census shows that the Area had 
more children under 7 years of age per 1,000 women 
aged 18 to 44 than the state, indicating that fertility 
was greater in the Area at that time. That, at least, 
would explain the larger proportion of persons of 
school age in the Area than in Indiana іп 1930.12 

A glance at Table P-3 will show that this condition 
applied rather generally to all counties, but some varia- 
tions may be noted. Considering the males, Vigo and 


" Bulletin No. 12 of the Economic Council, Indiana's Outlook, 
gives fertility rates in Indiana as of 1925-30 and 1935-40. See pp. 
30-31. 


" Although conclusive data cannot be obtained, it would appear 
that somewhere between the 1920 period and the 1930 period 
birth rates in the Area declined, from a level above average for 
the state to below average. In view of the local “depression” in 
much of the Área during the 1920's such a change might have 
been predicted. However, out-migration of numbers of young 
women may have been the "cause" of the change as well as, or 
rather than, conscious limiting of fertility. 


O — Nu 2 o e ч o 


MALES 


UNDER 59 Ю-4 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-44 4554 55-64 65-74 ot 
FEMALES å 


Clark were notably below average in proportion of 
children under 10. Sullivan had the smallest propor- 
tion of young men (20-29) —way below the Indiana 
figure. Parke and Clark counties had unusually large 
numbers of elderly men. Vigo County had a larger pro- 
portion of women between the ages of 20 and 45 than 
the other counties or the whole of Indiana—which 
means that Terre Haute had been able to attract signifi- 
cant numbers of young women to fill the job openings 
in the city. The figures justify the conclusion that it had 
not been equally successful in providing work for the 
surplus young men in the surrounding towns and farm 
communities. 

Tabulations by age and sex are available for cities 
such as Terre Haute in several censuses previous to 
1930. As early as 1910 this city had shown a tendency 
to attract larger numbers of young women than young 
men from areas of lesser economic opportunity. This 
tendency has been due, no doubt, to the commercial- 
light industry economic base. All cities but a few of the 
centers of heavy industry have had this experience for 
some time. In the earlier decades the trek to the city 
appears to have started at approximately the time of 
completion of the common school education, whereas 
in recent years the move characteristically is later, of- 
ten at the end of the high school training. 

Migration trends for young people can be shown 
more reliably for the 1930-1940 period, using Census 
data for the two years and tables giving expected mor- 
tality between 1930 and 1940 among the persons re- 
siding in the Area in 1930 —assuming they are barred 
from moving away. This gives a reasonable (but not 
logically or technically foolproof) estimate of the net 


FIG. P-4. PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION IN EACH AGE AND SEX 
GROUP, TERRE HAUTE AREA COMPARED WITH INDIANA: 1930 
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movement, either into or out of the Area. Table P-4 
shows the results of this procedure, applied to persons 
5 to 24 years old in 1930, who aged ten years by 1940. 

Inspection of the figures for the Área as a whole re- 
veals that there was a net loss of both males and females 
in each of the age groups. For example, there would 
have been about 341 more males aged 15-19 in the Area 
in 1940 if all those aged 5-9 (except the few who would 
normally die) who lived in the Area in 1930 had re- 
mained. There was, of course, a more or less continual 
movement of persons in and out, so only net direction 
of movement is measurable. For both males and fe- 
males, the largest amount of loss was among those 15-19 
in 1930, and the next to greatest loss among persons 
10-14 in 1930. The factors making for net movement 
outward appear to have operated rather strongly on 
young people until about age 30. Losses between 1930 
and 1940 were small for the group aged 20-24 in 1930— 
a group which had already been decreased in size by 
previous losses of persons. Net male migrants from the 
Area totaled 5,086 and females 4,593. Among males in 
the age groups shown, out-migrants were about 20 per- 


cent of the 1930 resident population in Vermillion, Sul- 
livan and Clay counties, and relatively fewer elsewhere. 
Vigo's loss of males was small in relation to the popula- 
tion (51% percent). The figures for Edgar, Parke and 
Clark were about 14, 9 and 8 percent respectively. Ex- 
cept for Vigo (Terre Haute), the pattern and the mag- 
nitudes were almost the same for females. In other 
words the three counties (Clay, Sullivan and Vermil- 
lion) with large nonagricultural populations engaged 
in mining and other industries based on local resources 
were the largest losers. 

Comparison of Vigo County and city of Terre Haute 
figures shows that practically all the net loss among 
males was in the rural part of the county. Terre Haute 
did, no doubt, lose many of its “local boys,” but others 
came into the city in almost sufficient numbers to bal- 
ance these Іоѕѕеѕ.!* Even in the 1930-40 period, Terre 
Haute was able to attract sizable numbers of girls and 


" Persons who have worked in areas that have been losing num- 
bers of their young people soon recognized that sentiments 
aroused by this process are strong motives behind industrial 
promotion. 


Table Р-4. — Estimated Net Number of Migrants from or to the Terre Haute Area, Selected Age Groups, by 
Counties: 1930 to 1940 (a minus sign [—] indicates net migration into area) 


ESTIMATED MIGRANTS ESTIMATED MIGRANTS 

AREA AND AGE Males Females AREA AND AGE Males Females : 

Тһе Агеа Vigo County 

rer REL Moe Kol 341 463 Әбен”. 11:22 NR EE 74 —91 
TOVE ee аа ма „чүй Mem. E mte 2,020 1,444 10-14: decret ВМРО (КЕЁ M OA 424 —26 
155810 te ties JADE wp pem 2,291 1,822 155149 46 асна iuf at Ada M Tat 440 375 
20524 shut. Мем ИЙ ifsa na ae 434 864 20:24pm... opor үлүлү бүл. 1 38 287 

Clay County City of Terre Haute 

59% 542 prs temo con ОР 83 68 5-9............................ 35 —146 
MOS 34.2 nl AMO 313 265 10914... TA EE PET NE — 54 —439 
18218-42 а EEG 430 363 алт... 39 —26 
Ot as анч ин om Y 120 145 20-24............................ 28 329 

Parke County Clark County 

БА. L5. ua dea ММТ | tes reer —10 30 5-9............................ 33 -8 
ГО ЖД ae c K. 119 160 10-14................ мэ 55 86 
141: РУКУ БУРЕ Жз. 166 99 EDE = 25850 TON Ti" 1... 144 123 
2052460 af i edi ДУ. „о: 3 25 20-24............................ 19 54 

Sullivan County Edgar County 

0:99" ВА t 69 —23 Sr Фетет кс ее EHE Vel: 118 144 
10:14 58, wak Seco a dece 431 488 10:14 tae: T эс TUER ШЫЙ ата 189 113 
15-19 Nina NR tho 480 353 ESAs, e, ғ т So ae, оа се 237 140 
20-24 i gis е =. чле. ee hu 28 62 172 20-24 К+. ЭР" ӨР TT 103 76 

Vermillion County 

DEO Lu: аи ићи ӨӨС и РУР 74 143 
ПОЛА Ма ed RES се 390 357 
П agn seen ао ри, л AER: 377 369 
20222998, КӨГӨЙ тау qe acne 95 104 


Source: Based on 1930 and 1940 Censuses of Population and use of Tables 2 (males) and 3 (females) in United States Life Tables and 
Actuarial Tables, 1939-41, prepared by the Bureau of the Census. Mortality was probably slightly greater in the Terre Haute Area 
during the period 1930-40 than indicated by these tables. A more significant source of error is that inherent in census enumerations. 
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young women. For example, the age groups 10-14 in 
1930 (20-24 in 1940) had been enlarged by about 439 
persons due to migration. However, it is significant and 
interesting that the group 20-24 years of age had de- 
clined in numbers ten years later—out-migration esti- 
mated at 329 (net). The pattern is a familiar one to re- 
searchers; i.e., Terre Haute has been the first stopping 
place for young females, mostly from neighboring 
communities, who then work for some time as clerks, 
waitresses, factory operatives, etc. in the city. Ав they 
become older many either return to their localities 
(usually get married) or leave for cities where eco- 
nomic opportunities for persons with skills they have 
acquired are thought to be greater. 

Statistics on age-sex composition are not available 
from the 1950 census to present a similar picture of 
more recent migration experience. If there had been 
no losses through out-migration, the counties would 
have gained in total population about 8-12 percent due 
to natural increase (births less deaths), but all the 
counties except Vigo lost rather heavily, more so than 
during 1930-40, and Vigo's increase between 1940 and 
1950 was only about half as great as it would have been 
barring out-migration." Thus, it is certain that heavy 
losses of young people were again experienced by the 
Terre Haute Area during the last decade. 

À detailed picture of the age and sex composition of 
the population in the Area in 1940 is provided by a se- 
ries of population pyramids (Figure P-5 to P-12). The 
counties, combined and separately, are compared with 
the State of Indiana (heavy line). The broken line 
traces the pyramid for the local area, and the dotted 
technique shows the difference—a lesser percentage 
for the local area if the dots are inside the heavy line 
and a greater percentage where the dots are outside 
this line. 

Ав compared with the State of Indiana, the Area as 
à whole (Figure P-5) had relatively fewer infants and 
children (low birth rate) ; was “average” in the 10-14 
group; had relatively more persons than Indiana in 
the 15-19 age group"; was below “average” in relative 
numbers of persons in the twenties to forties, especially 
in the case of males; and had decidedly more older 
people per hundred population than Indiana. In effect, 
the Area was carrying a relatively heavy burden of 
people beyond the most productive ages. The balanc- 
ing deficiency was largely in the most productive age 
groups, but partly in infants. 

The pyramids for most of the counties are similar. 
Clay County's somewhat exaggerates the tendencies for 
the Area; Parke had an “abnormal” number of old 
people and a marked deficiency in the 30-34 age group 
for females; Sullivan's pyramid, very irregular, has 
the 15-19 bulge to an extreme degree (see footnote 16) ; 
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Vermillion, for some not easily explained reason, had 
relatively large numbers of men and women in several 
age groups under 35, a large proportion of older men 
but not older women—evidently reflecting a predomi- 
nance of males among Italian immigrants of the early 
1900's. Vigo, about average in proportion of adult 
males, had generally a larger than average proportion 
of females to balance a deficiency of children. Clark 
and Edgar fall into the more typical pattern for the 
Area, though more nearly approximating the Indiana 
distribution in the younger age groups. Clark was vari- 
able on the female side and had an exceptionally large 
number of old people per hundred population. 

The population pyramid for Terre Haute (Figure 
P-13) shows a more extreme case of deficiency of chil- 
dren (low birth rate), a bulge on the female side from 
ages 20 upward, and a relatively “normal” proportion 
of males in the most productive ages. 


WORLD WAR | AND THE PRESENT SCENE 


Labor Market Developments Related to 
World War | 


In the Employment Security Division's "Special In- 
quiry into Labor Market Conditions in the Terre Haute 
Area," a careful appraisal of trends and factors in em- 
ployment (covering the five Indiana counties) is given, 
as follows: 


"The war production program led to a marked im- 
provement in the area emplovment situation dur- 
ing the period from July 1942 to April 1943, but 
was not comparable in size or duration to the pro- 
duction program in many other areas. War pro- 
duction in the Terre Haute Area started late, in 
July 1942, did not achieve expected employment 
levels, and reached a peak in April 1943. War pro- 
duction emplovment in the later years of the war 
was not significant when compared to the total 
area labor force. Of more significance in the long 
run is the fact that war-born enterprises were con- 
fined to the ordnance industry and therefore pro- 
vided almost no possibility of conversion to peace- 
time activities. 


“Construction work was started on two major war- 
time plants in July 1942, Vigo Ordnance and Wa- 
bash River Ordnance. À month later work was be- 
gun on the Terre Haute Ordnance Depot. In March 


"These generalizations are based on state and local birth and 
death statistics provided hv the Division of Public Health Sta- 
tistics. State Board of Health. Actually. the figures show a low 
number of births relative to povulation in the Área as compared 
to the State of Indiana during 1940-50. The rather clear inference 
is that young adults left the Area in very large numbers. 


“ This seeming discrepancy can be accounted for partly by higher 
local birth rates about 15-20 years earlier, as noted above, but 
another factor is out-migration. which leaves a deficit for later 
ages and a relative bulge elsewhere to balance it. 
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1943 construction of a second Wabash River Plant 
was begun. Construction employment for all three 
major projects was 2,988 in July 1942, reached a 
peak of 17,652 in November 1942, and declined to 
5,719 by January 1943. From March 1943 to Sep- 
tember 1943 war-plant construction employment 
remained within the 1,000-2,500 range, and was in- 
significant in the later war years. 


“The three major war-born establishments, manu- 
facturing ordnance and high explosives, began 
production operations late in 1942, reached a peak 
of almost 9,000 in April 1943, and declined to an 
employment level of approximately 3,000 by the 
last quarter of 1943. A slightly lower level was 
maintained throughout the duration of the War. 


*During the period employment gains were 
achieved in other manufacturing establishments, 
including stone, clay and glass and iron and steel 
products, but the total gain by these firms was less 
than 1,000 for the period. 


*From 1940 to 1943 the increasing demand for coal 
led to a 12.1 percent increase in mining employ- 
ment, but mechanization and strip mining held 
the employment level to a total of 5,250 in April 
1943. War-time activity resulted in somewhat in- 
creased employment in other industrial groups, 
including trade, transportation, communication 
and utilities. Agricultural employment declined 
approximately 10 percent for the period. Factors 
responsible included armed forces and war plant 
withdrawals, as well as the governmental use of 
approximately 55,000 acres of agricultural land. 
Strip mining also resulted in a further decrease 
in acreage available for agricutural use. 


“The table below summarizes in terms of percent- 


" Continuation of report cited. 
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ages the changes in employment in major indus- 
tries from April 1940 to April 1943: 


PERCENT CHANGE 


INDUSTRY (— denotes decline) 
Food and kindred products.......... 4.9 
Chemicals КИ жете трн! „н 604.8 
Stone, clay and glass............... 162.2 
Iron and зјее!...................... 32.3 
All other manufacturing.............. —16.4 
Agricultural, forestry, fishing.......... —10.2 
Miningr E LES S teur 12.1 
Construction.. 52, rar НОИ кыза 6.2 
Transportation communication, utilities . . 9.1 
Modem». dia ee алй ini 14,2 
Сометтепта!....................-. 131.2 
Other non-manufacturing............. 1.5 


“During the same period it is estimated that 10,000 
individuals migrated from the area chiefly to seek 
employment in war plants in various sections of 
the country. À heavy proportion of these out-mi- 
grants were in the younger age groups. The out- 
migration trend was most pronounced in the pre- 
dominately rural and mining counties surround- 
ing Vigo. Workers migrated to Indianapolis. 
Charlestown, Burns City and other war produc- 
tion centers in Indiana, as well as Chicago, De- 
troit and other mid-western cities. À significant 
number found employment in West Coast ship- 
yards. During the latter half of 1942 a larger 
number of laborers and skilled construction work- 
ers entered the area for war-plant construction 
employment. Most of these immigrartts departed 
to other areas early in 1943, though some remained 
to aid in staffing the operating war plants. 


*Employment increased from 52,524 to 66,100 dur- 
ing the period, and unemployment declined from 
20,307 in 1940 to approximately 3,000 in April 
1943. . . . Approximately 4,500 workers migrated 
from the area. 


"Developments Between Peak War 
Period and Current Period" 


"Steady declines in war-plant employment, both 
construction and operation, were experienced 
from April 1943 to November 1943. Employment 
in the three major establishments decreased from 
10,729 in April to 2,962 in November and remained 
at approximately the latter level for the duration 
of the war, and was insignificant thereafter. Total 
employment declined from 66,100 in April 1943 to 
63,350 in July 1945, and increased to 64,650 in Sep- 
tember 1946. Reconversion to civilian production, 
and the establishment of firms new to the area 
were the factors responsible for the recovery made 
in the latter year. 


"e .. Five new manufacturing establishments moved 
into the area during the 1943-1946 period. Their 
September 1946 employment level was approxi- 
mately 1,200. Other new establishments, including 
non-manufacturing, are estimated to have doubled 
this new employment figure. 
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*Steady employment increases occurred in food 
products, stone, clay and glass, iron and steel and 
other manufacturing groups between the peak war 
period and September 1946, totaling approxi- 
mately 4,500. Other gains totaling approximately 
1,000 were made in non-manufacturing concerns. 
Mining employment decreased approximately 
1,000 for the period, and war plant employment, 
including construction, decreased approximately 
10,000 so the gains failed to balance the losses by 
5,500. 


*From 1943 through 1945 the unemployment com- 
pensation load was less or only slightly exceeded 
the state average per thousand population. Out- 
migration, non-covered employment, and failure 
to secure enough employment to be eligible for 
compensation were all factors. By 1946 the aver- 
age number of claims per 1,000 population for the 
state was 20.1. The comparable Area figure was 
25.3." 


The more recent employment experience— decline 
late in 1948, with relatively severe unemployment at 
Terre Haute and Clinton, at least, continuing for about 
a year and a half, followed by recovery as the 1949 
“recession” dissipated, and now (early 1951) reaching 
a tight labor supply in some communities but with a 
considerable amount of unemployment still existing 
in others—was described briefly in Chapter I. 


Recent Population Changes in the Region 


It has already been shown (Figure P-1) that all the 
counties in the Area except Vigo Jost population be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, but the changes have not been 
analyzed in relation to regional developments. Figure 
P-14 shows the counties that gained and those that lost 
population between 1940 and 1950 in Illinois, Indiana 
and part of surrounding states. À change of less than 2 
percent is considered, for all practical purposes, to be 
no change. 

Although a comprehensive and exacting analysis of 
the map is not within the scope of this report, it may 
be tentatively stated that the areas of gain are those in 
which, or near which, industrial growth (principally 
manufacturing) took place. There were no county- 
wide losses over a vast expense of northern Illinois, 
central and eastern Indiana—actually in the lower 
Great Lakes Region. Other gains were in the St. Louis, 
Louisville and Cincinnati areas, around Evaneville, the 
large Decatur-Peoria-Champaign area of central Illi- 
nois, Lexington in Kentucky, and several smaller areas 


7 Emphasis is put on “or near which" industrial growth took 
place. Other studies of the Council show that there was no gain 
in basic industry in many of the counties which gained popula- 
tion, but these counties are within commuting distance of the 
cities that grew industrially. See, for example, Miscellaneous 
Publications Nos. 3 and 5 of the Indiana Economic Council. 


of one or two counties where mining has been particu- 
larly active (Hopkinsville, Ky., e.g.), petroleum pro- 
duction has made strides (e.g., northwest of Evans- 
ville), or some public facility (ordnance plant, e.g.) 
or private investment in industrial plant has been 
made. 

In summary, the pattern of large gains (except in 
counties with large educational institutions, to which 
college students were allocated for the first time) is 
generally accounted for by reference to the metropoli- 
tan centers and smaller special areas of industrial 
growth. The large losses are generally related to a de- 
cline in mining employment and to poor farm lands, or 
they occurred in counties with farm lands especially 
adaptable to mechanized agricultural and lacking non- 
agricultural industries. Some gain was made in Vigo 
County, but it is clear that it was a minor gain within 
an area of widespread decline in numbers of people. 


Local Population Changes, 1940 to 1950 


The counties in the Terre Haute Area began to lose 
population when the national defense program began, 
and no doubt there were periods during World War II 


Table P-5.—Population Changes, Area Counties 
and the Communities of One Thousand or More In- 
habitants: 1940 to 1950 


NUMBER 
AREA PERCENTAGE 
1940 1950 CHANGE 


All Counties... 234,505 228,419 —2.6 


Clay County...... 25,365 23,912 —5.7 
Brazil.......... 8,126 8,426 3.7 
Clay City....... 1,112 1,068 —4.4 

Parke County...... 17,358 15,647 —9.9 
Montezuma..... 1,366 1,219 — 10.8 
Rockville........ 2,208 2,459 11.4 

Sullivan County.... 27,014 23,641 — 12.5 
Dugger........ 1,406 1,201 —14.6 
Farmersburg... . 1,005 1,022 17 
Нутега......... 1,298 1,065 —18.0 
Shelburn........ 1,606 en ues 11.7 
Sullivan. ....... 5,077 5,430 7.0 

Vermillion County.. 21,787 19448 -107 
Cayuga........ 1,126 1,009 —10.4 
Clinton......... 7,092 6,576 —7.3 

Vigo County....... 99,709 104,931 5.2 
Terre Haute .... 62,693 64,047 2.2 
W. Terre Haute. 3,729 3,356 —10.0 

Clark County. .... 18,842 17,238 —8.5 
Сазеу......... 2,543 2,727 7.2 
Marshall........ 2,758 2,980 8.0 
Martinsville..... 1,296 1,441 11.2 

Edgar County..... 24,430 23,674 —3.1 
Chrisman....... 1,112 1,101 —1.0 
Paris........... 9,281 9,794 5.5 


————————— 
* Preliminary census figures. 
Source: Census reports. 
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FIG.P-15 


POPULATION DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE, 
TERRE HAUTE AREA, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS, 
BY COUNTIES, 1950 


SOURCE: 15 CENSUS 
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when the combination of men in the armed forces and 
out-migration of workers to take jobs elsewhere prac- 
tically decimated many of the smaller localities. The 
registration for rationing cards in November 1943 
showed losses since 1940 ranging from 9 percent in Vigo 
County to 20 percent in Sullivan. 

The 1940 to 1950 population changes in the counties 
and major communities in the Área are given in Table 
P-5. The Area loss was about six thousand inhabitants. 
Population adjustments downward were experienced 
by nine of the eighteen places of one thousand or more 
persons, but these changes were generally small. 


Density of Population in the Region and 
Its Significance 


As can be seen in Figure P-15, Vigo County stands 
more or less alone in a sparsely populated area. This is 
especially the case to the west and southwest—an area 
which Terre Haute serves in important respects—and 
only slightly less so to the northeast and southeast. 
Considering the classification to be merely suggestive, 
one might say that counties with less than 40 persons 
per square mile have much untillable land or very 
large farms and little or no nonagricultural basic in- 
dustry, and counties with 40 to 70 persons per square 
mile have more secondary industry (mining and manu- 
facturing) and/or more intensive farming. In the Terre 
Haute Area, Parke, Clark, and Edger are in varying 
degrees examples of the first type and Sullivan and 
Clay are in the second class. Vermillion is only slightly 
more thickly populated. 

It may be reasonably valid to generalize that the 
areas with less than 70 people are ones which send out 
their mineral resources and agricultural products to 
other places where they are used in making goods. The 
surplus children follow the products. The map sug- 
gests that this modified "colonial" system is more typi- 
cal of central and southern Illinois than of Indiana. It 
persist in many areas of high-grade land, where agri- 
culture is notably prosperous. 

This condition of sparsity of population in the envi- 
rons of the city of Terre Haute is significant in that it 
means, by inference, that Terre Haute's development 
as a servicing center (for marketing, wholesaling, re- 
pair, finance, etc.) is circumscribed because it is in an 
area with very modest nonagricultural investments or 
industrial facilities. 

It is not asserted here or elsewhere that economic 
adjustments in the remainder of the Area will be de- 
termined by Terre Haute's attractiveness to industrial- 


"The work of the local Chamber of Commerce is seen to reflect 
a recognition of this inter-dependence. 


ists, but it is believed that thoughtful persons recognize 
that Terre Haute is the metropolis of a sizable area and 
that the probability that any other city within com- 
muting distance of Terre Haute will successfully chal- 
lenge its position as a manufacturing and servicing 
center is virtually nil. Ав suggested before, the thought- 
ful person is likely to see the continuing inter-depend- 
ence of Terre Haute and the remainder of the Area, 
and see that opportunities that are realized in this city 
are almost certain to be gains for the other commu- 
nities, and that economically and socially desirable in- 
dustrial development in the smaller communities will 
immediately benefit the main city.'? 


THE GROWTH OF TERRE HAUTE IN 
RELATION TO THE MIDDLE WEST 


From a study of Terre Haute's growth in relation to 
other cities in the Midwest and in relation to its rela- 
tive geographical setting it may be possible to reach 
some tentative ideas as to its future growth. (It is sug- 
gested above that the sparsity of population has signifi- 
cance for Terre Haute's development.) Although it is 
not believed that there are identifiable “natural” forces 
now operating which will *determine" Terre Haute's 
future growth, the following discussion may indicate 
limits within which growth may be anticipated. The 
purpose at this time is to note some aspects of past 
growth and to look more closely at the spacial distribu- 
tion of large cities in the Midwest. 

Figures P-16 to P-19 compare Terre Haute's (actu- 
ally Vigo County's) growth with that of selected urban 
centers. Equal slopes of the lines denote equal rates 
of growth. The first chart includes cities to the west 
and south of Terre Haute. Although the growth curves 
vary, they show a tendency to level off at some period. 
This occurred in the case of Quincy and Bloomington 
as early as 1870. Terre Haute moved ahead of the others 
in 1910 and 1920. Evansville began to grow again (ob- 
tain heavy industry) during the World War I period, 
and has left the other areas behind. Decatur has the 
most steady growth curve, with a sharp growth (based 
on soybean processing mills) in the last decade. The 
other cities appear to fal] into the Terre Haute pattern. 
as to growth curves, and there have been strong simi- 
larities in economic base. 

А second chart (Figure P-17) compares Terre Haute 
with cities to the east and northeast. Growth trends 
were considerably stronger in these urban centers. Ап- 
derson and Muncie were jolted temporarily in the early 
1900% when natural gas supplies dwindled, and South 
Bend was checked temporarily by the depression. 

Figure P-18 shows the growth curves for three large 
cities in the Midwest and for three smaller communi- 
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ties in northwestern Illinois—cities of strong industrial 
growth (esp. machinery). The Chicago and Detroit 
curves are generally the steepest (greatest rate of 
growth). No curve has shown the tendency to level off 
that characterizes those in the first chart. 

The final chart compares Terre Haute's growth curve 
with those of selected industrial cities in Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin which have been similar in size and 
growth tendency to Terre Haute over some period. Al- 
though Flint faltered (decline in lumbering) and was 
the smallest in 1900, it soon became an automotive sub- 
center and moved into a different size classification. 
Weak growth curves characterized the group from 1930 
to 1940, but all moved ahead of Terre Haute by 1950. 

Even though the charts reveal the weak growth ten- 
dency of Terre Haute and several cities in central Illi- 
nois (which seem, like Terre Haute, to be on the mar- 
gin of the extension of the “ћеауу metals industries 
complex"), they may be especially valuable in demon- 
strating that a period of stationary population is often 
followed by growth. The capital investments that make 
such growth possible may or may not have been in a 
desirable site from the viewpoint of most efficient allo- 
cation of resources in the economy, but the presump- 
tion would be that they were closely related to the ex- 
pectation, on the part of well-informed persons, of 
profitable operations. If present-day conditions indi- 
cate that the Terre Haute Area has such opportunities, 
the national economy would be served by new invest- 
ments in the Area which would then initiate a new 
wave of growth. It is anticipated that the later sections 
of this report will suggest some opportunities. 

Terre Наше?» economic base is very diversified — 
trade, transportation and utilities, coal mining and 
manufacturing in particular—but the dynamic influ- 
ence is primarily manufacturing. The city's manufac- 
turing has to a considerable extent revolved around use 
of agricultural raw materials to produce foods, bever- 
ages, paper products and chemicals. Due to considera- 
tions of costs of assembling these agricultural raw ma- 
terials and of marketing, such factories generally reach 
a “mature” size in a particular locality.?? It is possible 
that this consideration has been one of the most crucial 
in controlling Terre Haute's population growth. How- 
ever, announcement is being made (May, 1951) of the 
construction of a plant for Allis-Chalmers (makers of 
farm machinery, etc. in peacetime). This evidently 


* See P. Sargant Florence, Investment, Location and Size of Plant, 
Cambridge University Press, 1948. 

"The work of Dr. Don J. Bogue, op.cit., gives significant findings 
on the typical relation of distance from large centers to the local 
development of functions—retail trade, wholesaling, service in- 
dustries and manufacturing. 


? The Structure of the Metropolitan Community, p. viii. 


portends a new element in Terre Haute's manufactures, 
and possibly an extension of the "heavy metals com- 
plex" to this part of the nation. 

Finally, Figure P-20 gives a picture of the spatial 
distribution of major cities in the Midwest and a 
graphic indication of their relative sizes and growth 
patterns. Perhaps the most striking thing at first glance 
is the fact that Terre Haute is almost alone, far from 
other large cities. Certainly it is for all practical pur- 
poses independent ав to retail trade—though no doubt 
a few citizens shop occasionally at stores in Indianapo- 
lis and perhaps 51. Louis and Chicago. Its distance 
from large centers ensures its strong position in a large 
hinterland for wholesaling, business services, repairs, 
etc.—although there is, no doubt, some dependence 
upon the three major cities mentioned above for many 
special services.^' 

The fact that it stands alone is significant because it 
means by inference that in the past there have not ex- 
isted in this part of Indiana and Illinois the local ad- 
vantages which lead to heavily concentrated economic 
activity. The growth of Terre Haute will be closely re- 
lated to growth of population in other cities in the 
Area, such as Brazil, Paris, Clinton and Sullivan. They 
all had less than 10,000 people in 1950. 

Ås to relative sizes and the growth trends, the size 
and strong growth of the large concentrations is most 
striking, but many of the smaller cities, e.g., Peoria, 
Madison (institutional), Lansing (institutional) and 
South Bend, have more than kept pace. Relative weak- 
ness in the latter respect seems most typical of the 
group from Terre Haute to Quincy, but another sector, 
including Anderson, Muncie and Lima, is also notice- 


able. 


Future Population Growth 


In view of the continuing powerful attractiveness to 
industry and people of the great metropolitan areas, 
it seems evident that only the favored few among 
smaller independent cities such as Terre Haute can 
hope to grow into a truly metropolitan center. Except 
for institutional cities, manufacturing would seem to 
be almost the sole basis for such growth—the large 
centers (e.g., Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis) have 
key positions in other sustaining functions. In the case 
of Terre Haute, the coal resource could conceivably 
be of even greater importance than it now is. 

А statement by Warren S. Thompson in a foreword 
to the study by Dr. Bogue seems appropriate at this 
point. He wrote:?? 


“The conclusion .. . that urban centers are now and 
probably will continue to be the major focal points 
of economic oranization and hence, determiners 
of the pattern of population distribution, seems to 
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me undeniable. Thus all plans for the redistribu- 
tion of population which fail to take account of 
that fact would seem to be doomed in advance. 
This does not mean, however, that the present type 
of big city and the present degree of “dominance” 
by big cities is inevitable. Economic necessity 
changes with the development of new techniques, 
and only metropolitan provincialism will deny 
that these new techniques may possibly have as 
much effect on the patterns of population distri- 
bution in the next several decades as the direct 
use of steam did during the 19th century.” 


Regionally, the Lower Great Lakes Region is clearly 
one of the present growth centers of the nation.” Au- 
thoritative sources reveal that there will again be a 
heavy concentration of capital investment in the region 
in connection with the national defense effort. 

Under construction in the Terre Haute Area is one 
important plant (Atomic Energy), as stated previ- 
ously, but this will not, alone, form a base for substan- 
tial growth except perhaps in some small communities 
nearby. Also, announcement has been made of a large 
new factory at Terre Haute. Significant population 
gains in the Terre Haute Area will depend almost en- 
tirely upon such capital investments in manufacturing 
and possibly in mining. It seems almost certain that 
impressive gains will be made. 
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Chapter IV 
WATER RESOURCES 


Preston McGrain 


indiana Flood Control and Water Resources Commission 


Water is one of the most valuable and indispensable of 
all our natural resources. The growth, progress, and 
advancement of a region is dependent to a large degree 
upon the availability of this natural resource. Power 
generation and industrial processing are tied to the 
water resource; population growth is, of course, lim- 
ited by the availability of water. 

This report on the water resources of Clay, Parke, 
Sullivan, Vermillion, and Vigo counties, Indiana is pre- 
liminary in scope." It is intended to serve primarily as 
a guide for the proper development of public and in- 
dustrial water supplies in this five-county area. Мо at- 
tempt has been made to determine the present total 
water usage in this area. Many establishments, par- 
ticularly industries, have their own sources of supplies, 
and pumpage figures are not readily obtainable for 
these. Nor has any detailed attempt been made to de- 
termine the amounts of water which may be obtained 
from the more promising areas. Supplemental and 
more detailed surveys will have to be made to ascer- 
tain these data. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN BRIEF 


1. The surface waters of the Wabash River and several 
of its larger tributaries, and the ground waters associ- 
ated with the deposits of sand and gravel along the val- 
leys of the Wabash and some of its tributaries provide 
an abundance of water for those areas located along 
and near these sources. 


2. Apart from the above-mentioned areas, ground wa- 
ter supplies are only fair to poor. While ordinarily ade- 
quate for domestic use, the supply has proven inade- 
quate for public needs in some towns in the area, and 
some of the larger communities appear to be incapable 
of increasing supplies from present sources. 

3. There is a possibility that some communities with 
limited water resources readily available might utilize 
large subsurface supplies in abandoned coal mines. It 
is conceivable that these waters could be used for some 


industrial purposes and for fire protection. This, how- 
ever, requires further study, particularly with respect 
to chemical quality. For example, some of the waters 
may be of such character that they could not be dis- 
charged to a stream without causing pollution. Closely 
related is the matter of utilizing water from strip-mine 


lake’. 


4. There may be large supplies of ground water in cer- 
tain preglacial valleys. Further study of this possibility 
is suggested. 


5. The Wabash River below Terre Haute has been sub- 
jected to pollution for many years. The city is now 
preparing plans and specifications for sewage treat- 
ment facilities. It is expected that the industries adja- 
cent to the city will also provide treatment of their 
wastes. 


6. The water resource situation needs further study in 
order to provide more precise information than can 
now be given. 


SURFACE WATER 


The area covered by this report lies entirely within the 
Wabash drainage basin (Figure W-1). Coal, Sugar, 
Little Raccoon, Big Raccoon, and Busseron creeks are 
important tributary streams which drain much of the 
5-county area. The main streams from the west are Big 
Vermilion and Little Vermilion rivers. The drainage 
basins of these streams lie almost entirely in Illinois. 
Numerous short tributary streams located in southern 
Vermillion and northern Vigo counties drain directly 
into the Wabash River, but these streams are small and 
generally insignificant exceptlocally. Eel River, also in 
the Wabash drainage basin, discharges its waters into 


the West Fork of the White River. 


' Many of the data on which this report is based were obtained 
from the publications and files of other agencies engaged in re- 
lated fields of work. Special thanks are due to the Division of 
Water Resources and the Division of Geology, Indiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation, and the Division of Sanitary Engineering, 
State Board of Health. Staff members of the Indiana Economic 
Council gave helpful suggestions. 
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FIG. W-1 
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Although many other factors are important to the 
industrial user and the public water utility, it is certain 


* Several state agencies (working through the Division of Water 
Resources, Indiana Department of Conservation, in cooperation 
with the United States Geological Survey) contribute funds to 
help maintain gaging stations on most of the important streams 
in this area. These records are published in U. S. Geological 
Survey Water-Supply Papers or may be inspected in the Indian- 
apolis offices of these agencies. 


that the amount of water flowing in the stream, mainly 
during the dry season, is crucial in considering the sur- 
face water resource. Table W-1 is for gaging stations 
in and immediately adjacent to this area. The dis- 
charge measurements are for varying periods, depend- 
ing upon when the gaging stations were put into opera- 
tion.” 

The table reveals that the amount of water flowing 
in the Wabash River, even at minimum flow, is sub- 
stantial, but the other streams carry relatively little 
water during the dry season. The minimum flow of 690 
second-feet at Terre Haute amounts to about 446 mil- 
lion gallons per day. This figure may be compared with 
the maximum daily pumpage of water from the Wa- 
bash by the local water utility: about 8,000,000 gallons. 
In most years the minimum flow is substantially above 
690 at Terre Haute; in 1946, a “normal” year, the low- 
est flow was 1,280 second-feet. These figures indicate, 
then, that there is an abundance of surface water along 
the Wabash, far beyond the present needs. 

The Wabash River below Terre Haute has been sub- 
jected to pollution for many years. The city is now pre- 
paring plans and specifications for a sewage treatment 
works. It is expected that the industries adjacent to 
the city will also provide treatment of their wastes. 
Clinton, Rockville, Brazil and Sullivan have sewage 
treatment facilities. 

As a result of the coal industry's operations, hun- 
dreds of strip-mine lakes have been formed in this 
area. None of the lakes is being used as a source for 
public water supply. However, many are being used as 
a source for industrial water supply. Coal-preparation 
plants are the largest users of water from such lakes. 
Many of the lakes are under private ownership, some 
owned by the original land owners who merely leased 
the mining rights, some by individuals who have pur- 


Table W-1.—-Stream Flow Data for Specified Points in the Terre Haute Area 


1 Sec.-ft. means one cubic foot or 7.48 gallons of water per second. 
1 Flow regulated. 


DRAINAGE PERIOD MAXIMUM MINIMUM 
GAGING STATION AREA ОР DISCHARGE DISCHARGE 
(sq. mi.) RECORD (sec. ft.)! (sec. ft.) 
Wabash River at Соуіпдіоп................................... 8,230 1939-48 147,000 487 
Wabash River at Мопетута.................................. 11,000 1927-48 184,000 560 
Wabash River at Terre Наџје.................................. 12,200 1927-48 189,000 690 
Wabash River at Вїуегїоп.......................ә---.--. б 13,100 1939-48 201,000 858 
Eel River at Bowling Green .................................. 832 1934-48 26,000 15 
Sugar Greekinear Byron? ^.............1...4......%....ийщ- 678 1940-48 28,700 12 
Big Raccoon Creek at Мап$бе!д................................ 252 1939-48 17,800 1202 
Busseron Creek near Сагһвіе................................... 227 1943-48 5,500 0.3 
Vermilion R. near Danville (ІІ)................................ 1,280 [1914-21] 48,700 1.9 
11928-48 | 


Source: Data from U.S.G.S. Water-Supply Papers and unpublished data of the U.S.G.S. 
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chased them for home and camp sites, some by con- 
servation clubs, veterans' organizations, Boy Scout 
troops, and the like. Municipalities and the State of 
Indiana (where the lakes exist in land taken over for 
the etate forest system) have ownership of a few lakes. 

It is the opinion of qualified persons that relatively 
few of the larger lakes created by coal stripping in this 
area have physical characteristics which would prevent 
their use for water supply or recreational purposes. 
However, there are some in which acidity, sulphates, 
hardness, etc., might prevent one or both uses. There is 
no industry-wide program for the development of these 
lakes because present liability laws make the owners 
subject to suit for any personal damages which occur 
on their property. 


GROUND WATER 


The best source of ground water in this region is the 
sands and gravels associated with the deeply filled 
valleys of the Wabash and Eel rivers (Figures W-1 and 
W-2). It would be hard to exaggerate the importance 
to the area of this excellent source. Many of the tribu- 
tary streams in this region were blocked by glacial 
meltwaters flowing down the trunk streams and, as a 
result, became filled with silts and other fine-grained 
sediments. Occasionally sufficient water-bearing sands 
and gravels are present in the tributary valleys to pro- 
vide limited supplies of water. Some of these latter 
valleys are used as sources of public water supplies, 
even though they are located some distance from the 
cities they serve. 

The rock formations in Clay, Parke, Sullivan, Ver- 
million, and Vigo counties consist of clays, shales, coals, 
limestones, and sandstones. Of the rock formations, 
sandstones are the most widespread water-bearing for- 
mations (aquifers) in the area. However, these forma- 
tions are not always reliable water-bearing horizons. 
Locally any one of the sandstones may yield a fair sup- 
ply of water, but any particular formation cannot be 
considered as dependable. The clays and shales are 
not considered potential water-bearing formations. In 
most of the area the limestone formations are too thin 
to be important. However, in extreme eastern Clay and 
Parke counties Mississippian limestone formations 
may furnish fair water supplies for domestic and live- 
stock purposes. Deeply buried limestone and stand- 
stone strata frequently produce mineralized waters. 
Ground waters are also found in joints and fractures of 
coal formations, but these are generally insignificant. 
The public water supply for Jasonville in nearby 
Greene County is reported to be from a well 10 inches 
in diameter, 90 feet deep, which penetrates an aban- 
doned coal-mine workings of several hundred acres, in 


which an adequate quantity of water is impounded. 
This water, like all water associated with coal in Indi- 
ana, is mineralized. 

Illinoian glacial drift in Sullivan, Clay, and Vigo 
counties is dominantly a clay till. Water supplies as- 
sociated with pockets or lenses of sand and gravel in 
the till are of local importance only. The Wisconsin 
glacial drift in Parke and Vermillion contains more 
sand and gravel than the Illinoian drift to the south 
and, consequently, is a more reliable source of ground 
water. However, with few exceptions, these waters are 
used mostly for domestic and livestock purposes. 


CONDITIONS COUNTY BY COUNTY 


Clay County 


The bedrock strata are mainly sandstones, shales, 
and coals of Pennsylvanian age. Where the sandstones 
persist, fair supplies of water for domestic and livestock 
purposes may be found. 

Illinoian glacial drift caps the bedrock formations 
over most of Clay County. The glacial drift is generally 
a compact clay-till ranging in thickness from a few 
feet to 50 feet or more. Occasionally small lenses or 
pockets of sand or gravel are present near the base of 
the glacial material. 

The best source of ground water in Clay County is 
from the sands and gravels in the valley of the Eel 
River. These deposits are up to 100 feet thick in the 
deepest part of the valley and are known to carry copi- 
ous quantities of ground water. Clay City has located 
its wells in this valley. The Eel River, as noted in Table 
W-1, does carry considerable surface water which 
might bc further utilized. 

Brazil, the county seat and largest city in the county, 
obtains water from seven 8-inch wells with an average 
depth of 120 feet. The total yield from these wells has 
been estimated to be over 1,000,000 gallons per day. 
The supply to the wells is obtained by infiltration 
through gravel from reservoirs which were created by 
dredging several large gravel pits along an old creek 
bed. The water is treated with chlorine. The hardness 
in parts per million of calcium carbonate is 350. There 
is also one 36-inch, gravel-packed well, 28 feet deep, lo- 
cated in the east part of the city, which has an esti- 
mated capacity of 100,000 gallons per day. This latter 
well is used mainly during summer months when con- 
sumption is high. The estimated average daily pump- 
age of Brazil is 550,000 gallons, with a probable maxi- 
mum daily pumpage approaching 1,000,000 gallons. 
Brazil is apparently consuming about all the water its 
system is capable of producing and will need additional 
supplies for municipal and industrial expansion. Pos- 
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sible sources of additional supplies are suggested in the 
next section of this chapter. 


Parke County 


Two periods of glaciation have been recognized in 
Parke County. The Illinoian drift is generally a thin, 
clayey till and is relatively unimportant, except 1о- 
cally, as a water-bearing horizon. The drift cover is 
generally thicker in the area of Wisconsin glaciation 
and is characterized by morainic ridges, some of which 
contain lenses or pockets of water-bearing sand and 
gravel. 

Тће bedrock formations exposed, or present a short 
distance beneath the glacial drift, consist of limestone, 
sandstone, shale, and coal. The limestone formations 
in the extreme eastern part of the county and the sand- 
stones over most of the county may produce fair sup- 
plies of ground water for domestic and livestock pur- 
poses but these horizons are not always reliable as the 
stone may be too compact to contain water. Ground 
water from deep wells is usually mineralized. 

Water-bearing sands and gravels in the deeply filled 
Wabash River valley provide the most reliable sources 
of ground water in the county. Portions of the valleys 
of Big Raccoon and Little Raccoon creeks have been 
filled with glacial outwash material, but the extent and 
nature of this material has not been fully established. 
Big Raccoon Creek at one time occupied a channel that 
extended southwest past Rosedale toward Terre Haute. 
This channel is now filled and partially hidden from 
view. However, one would expect this former bed of 
Big Raccoon Creek to contain water-bearing sands and 
gravels in such quantities as to provide good supplies 
of ground water. 

Rockville, the county seat and largest city in Parke 
County, obtains its water from two gravel-packed type 
wells 46 feet deep. The static water level of the wells 
varies from 5 feet to 20 feet in depth during normal 
seasons. During periods of drought the wells have been 
considerably lowered but supply has always been 
found adequate for ordinary consumption demands. 
The average consumption is estimated to be 110,000 
gallons per day, with a probable maximum of 200,000 
gallons per day. No treatment is employed. Total hard- 
ness is about 300 parts per million. 

Montezuma, located on the Wabash River, obtains 
water from two drilled wells, 80 feet deep, in gravel. 
Total capacity of the wells has been estimated to be 
500 gallons per minute. The wells are somewhat low- 
ered in dry seasons but have always proved adequate 
for domestic consumption demands. The average con- 
sumption is estimated to be 30,000 gallons per day. The 
water is treated with chlorine. Total hardness is re- 
ported to be 320 parts per million. 


Surface water, especially from the Wabash, is avail- 
able in significant quantities. ( Refer to Table W-1.) 


Sullivan County 


In bedrock formations and glacial geology Sullivan 
County is similar to Clay County, described above. 

Water-bearing sands and gravels associated with the 
deeply alluviated and filled valley of Wabash River are 
the best sources of ground water in Sullivan County. 

The valleys of Busseron and Turman creeks are also 
deeply filled but these deposits consist of calcareous 
silts and clays. Occasionally some sand or gravel repre- 
senting a bar deposit is found in such valleys but gen- 
erally these areas cannot be relied upon for public or 
industrial water supplies. 

The city of Sullivan obtains its water from a dug well, 
22 feet deep, located on the east bank of Wabash River 
near Merom, about 9 miles west of the city. The well 
is supplied by natural infiltration through coarse 
gravel and sand from the Wabash River. The average 
daily pumpage is about 590,000 gallons. The water is 
chlorinated. The hardness in parts per million of cal- 
cium carbonate is 305. The town of Shelburn is sup- 
plied with water by Sullivan. 

Several of the small communities, Farmersburg and 
Hymera being typical examples, have had some diffi- 
culty securing sufficient supplies of water to meet their 
needs. 

A buried Mississippian valley in Linton Township, 
Vigo County, near the Sullivan County line, was en- 
countered during oil-drilling operations. This buried 
valley has a relief of 275 feet and is filled with a Penn- 
sylvanian sandstone formation. Fresh water was en- 
countered at 355 to 415 feet, which tested about 9 gal- 
lons per minute. This is not a large amount, but may 
indicate a potential source of a supplemental water 
supply for the nearby community of Farmersburg 
which has a perennial water problem. 


Vermillion County 


The bedrock formations in Vermillion County con- 
sist of sandstone, shale and coal strata. Of these forma- 
tions, the sandstone is the only important source of 
ground water in the county and supplies from this 
source are only fair. The town of Dana, dependent upon 
drilled rock wells, has had:to limit water usage on nu- 
merous occasions. 

The main sources of ground water in Vermillion 
County are the beds, lenses, and pockets of sand and 
gravel in the glacial drift or the fluvioglacial deposits 
(deposits produced by streams which had their source 
in glacial ice) in and along the Wabash River valley. 

Bedrock valleys now buried and hidden from view 
have been encountered in Vermillion County. The 
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trunk stream of this ancient drainage system was the 
preglacial Wabash River. In general, the present Wa- 
bash River follows its ancestral course. There are, of 
course, exceptions. For example, at Perrysville the Wa- 
bash River flows over bedrock; the former channel lies 
about 15 miles to the west of Perrysville and is filled 
with 180 feet or more of glacial drift and outwash ma- 
terials. An abundance of ground water is usually found 
associated with these buried valleys. 

Clinton, the largest city in Vermillion County, ob- 
tains its water supply from two gravel wells located on 
the west bank of Wabash River. The combined ca- 
pacity of these wells has been estimated to be 4,500,000 
gallons per day. Average consumption is about 320,000 
gallons per day. The water is treated with chlorine. The 
hardness in parts per million of calcium carbonate is 
520. 

Newport, the county seat, obtains water from one 
8-inch well, 40 feet deep, in glacial sand and gravel. 
This well was drilled in 1946. The average consumption 
has been estimated to be 25,000 gallons per day. The 
water is chlorinated. 

The water supply for the Wabash Valley Ordnance 
Works near Newport is provided by six units (Ranney 
wells) located beside the Wabash River. The pump 
capacity is about 123,000,000 gallons per day. Average 
pumpage during the peak period of World War II was 
about 72,000,000 gallons per day. 


Vigo County 


Bedrock formations in Vigo County belong to the 
productive coal measures and consist primarily of sand- 
stones, shales, and coals. The variable character of the 
sandstones, the considerable thickness of shale beds, 
and the minerals associated with the coals cause the 
bedrock formations in this area to be poor aquifers. 

Illinoian glacial drift, which covers most of the 
county, contains much clay till which is not water bear- 
ing. Ав a result considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in a number of localities in securing adequate 
supplies of water from glacial drift even for domestic 
and livestock purposes. In a number of such cases sur- 
face supplies have been developed. Morainic Wisconsin 
glacial drift, better supplied with water, is present in a 
small area in northwestern Vigo. 

The chief sources of ground water in Vigo County 
are the water-bearing sands and gravels associated with 
the deep fill in the Wabash River valley. Records of 
borings made at various points along the valley sug- 
gest that the present Wabash River in Vigo County ap- 
proximates its former course and that the bottom of 
the former valley lies approximately 100 feet below 
the present bed of Wabash River. The coarse sands and 


gravels which fill this buried valley apparently contain 
practically unlimited supplies of ground water. 

The broad valley of Honey Creek, about 4 miles 
south of Terre Haute, suggests the presence of a filled 
valley. It appears, however, that these are lake-type 
sediments and are not satisfactory for the development 
of large supplies of ground water. 

The water supply system for Terre Haute is owned 
and operated by the Terre Haute Water Works Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company. The supply is taken directly 
from the Wabash River. The estimated average daily 
pumpage is 5,700,000 gallons, with a probable maxi- 
mum in excess of 8,000,000 gallons. As was stated pre- 
viously, the Wabash River has a minimum flow far in 
excess of demands. The treatment employed consists 
of prechlorination, activated carbon, coagulation, sedi- 
mentation, rapid sand filtration, and postchlorination. 
The hardness in parts per million of calcium carbonate 
is reported to be 335. Hardness will vary with rainfall 
and river stage. 

Data furnished by the Division of Sanitary Engineer. 
ing of the State Board of Health reveal that some 20 to 
25 of the principal industrial and commercial users of 
water in Terre Haute have their own water systems. 
Water is obtained from wells sunk into the alluvial 
gravels. 

Seelyville, in eastern Vigo County, purchases water 
from Terre Haute. Ап 8-inch main extends along U. S. 
Highway 40 for 9 miles to connect the distribution sys- 
tems of the two communities. 

West Terre Haute obtains its water supply from 3 
wells drilled into a gravel aquifer. The water is soft- 
ened by zeolite pressure filtration and is chlorinated. 
The estimated average daily pumpage is 85,000 gallons. 

The possibilities of the development of large supplies 
of ground water along the valley of the Wabash River 
are seen in the records of the wells of the Vigo Ord- 
nance Plant located in Honey Creek Township near 
Terre Haute. Three 54-inch, gravel-packed wells, 80 
feet deep, served the plant. The wells on test delivered 
1,265 gallons per minute each. The static water level 
was about 21 feet and on maximum tests had a draw- 
down to 35 feet. 


ABANDONED MINES AND STRIP-MINE LAKES 


Large supplies of surface and subsurface waters asso" 
ciated with coal strip-pits and abandoned mine work- 
ings are present in this area. No systematic or detailed 
studies of the location and characteristics have been 
conducted but there is some general information on the 
subject. Waters associated with the Block coals and 
Coal IV are generally clear and sweet. Waters assoc 
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ated with Coal III (deeper than the Coal IV horizon) 
are almost always highly mineralized and high in acid 
content. Coal III is not extensively mined in the Brazil- 
Terre Haute region; therefore, there are few pits with 
these waters. Waters associated with Coal V in the 
Brazil-Terre Haute region are not highly mineralized; 
however, waters associated with Coal V become pro- 
gressively more mineralized as one proceeds south- 
ward. Mineralization appears to be due to the chemi- 
cals in the rocks over the coal as well as in or adjacent 
to the coal vein. 

Fragmentary data suggest that the recharge rate of 
bodies of water associated with coal formations is quite 
variable. Data on depth of water in individual strip-pite 
might be obtained by contacting the coal company con- 
cerned for data on depth to the coal at the last cut. In 
the abandoned strip-pits the coal seam and part of the 
associated strata are covered in some cases by slump 
material, silts, and muds. 

À number of large, abandoned coal mines are present 
in and near Brazil. According to records collected by 
the Division of Geology, Indiana Department of Con- 
servation, the mined-out area of the Brazil Block Mine 
No. 1, located in the western part of the city of Brazil, 
contains approximately 200 acres. These same records 
indicate the depth to the coal horizon to be 101 feet 
and the coal seam to be 3.5 feet thick. The coal is 
capped by a gray, sandy shale. The rate of recharge is 
not known. There are numerous other such mined-out 
areas in and around Brazil which are assumed to be 
filled with ground water that could be used for air-con- 
ditioning, cooling, fire protection and other industrial 
purposes if the quality of water is such that undue cor- 
rosion or steam pollution would not result. It is con- 
ceivable that these waters could also be used to supple- 
ment the public water supply. 

Large abandoned mine workings in Coal VI are pres- 
ent near Sullivan. The old Sullivan Mine, which had a 
vein of coal approximately 7 feet thick at an estimated 
depth of 225 feet, was located near the northwest cor- 
ner of Sullivan. Another large mine was located north 
of Coffman Cemetery near the northeast edge of Sulli- 
van. Both of these abandoned workings are probably 
filled with water. 

А few large lakes resulting from coal-stripping oper- 
ations are present near Азћђого and Carbon in Clay 
County. They are associated with the Block coals of 
that region which are usually not very highly mineral- 
ized. The surface drainage area contributing to these 
lakes is usually small. However, the surface operations 
have been known to encounter former sub-surface op- 
erations which are flooded and contribute large quan- 
tities of water to the present open pits. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The surface waters of the Wabash River and the 
ground waters associated with the deeply filled valleys 
of the major streams constitute an enormous water- 
supply potential. Otherwise the area embracing Clay, 
Parke, Sullivan, Vermillion and Vigo counties is not 
characterized by having an abundance of readily avail- 
able ground water. Over much of the area the ground 
water supplies are only poor to fair since neither the 
bedrock formations nor the glacial drift contain good 
aquifers. Many of the streams are small and do not flow 
all year. А number of the smaller communities in this 
five-county area have experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with the demands for water. Un- 
doubtedly other communities in this area would estab- 
lish public water systems if water supplies were readily 
available and economical to develop and distribute. 
Also, there is insufficient water in many rural and su- 
burban localities to meet the requirements of the mod- 
ern plumbing systems which followed the installation 
of the rural electrification system into this area. Busi- 
nesses and industries have also made increased de- 
mands for water for air-conditioning, cooling, proc- 
essing, etc. 

Cities such as Terre Haute, Clinton and Montezuma 
are located so that they can take advantage of surface 
waters from the Wabash River ог of the water-bearing 
materials in the valley of that stream. Sullivan has gone 
to the Wabash valley to develop an adequate water sup- 
ply. Clay City has located its wells in the valley of Eel 
River. Rockville has apparently developed an adequate 
supply near the Raccoon Creek. Brazil, on the other 
hand, is apparently consuming all the water its system 
is producing and will need additional supplies for mu- 
nicipal and industrial expansion. 

Sugar and Raccoon creeks and Eel River carry 
goodly supplies of surface water which are as yet prac- 
tically untouched. No larger communities are located 
on or near these streams. Surface waters associated with 
coal operations are being developed to some extent but 
have not been fully utilized. The ground-water posei- 
bilities along the former route of Raccoon Creek in 
southern Parke and northern Vigo counties have not 
been fully explored. 

Certain of the deeply buried limestone formations 
carry quantities of mineralized waters. Although these 
waters may not be satisfactory for human or livestock 
consumption, they might be developed for air-condi- 
tioning, cooling, or fire protection. The potentialities 
of similar uses for water associated with strip-mine 
lakes and abandoned mine workings would seem favor- 


able. 


Chapter V 
THE AGRICULTURE OF THE TERRE HAUTE AREA 


Richard P. Taylor and 
Dr. J. Edwin Losey' 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Some of the agricultural problems of the Terre Haute 
Area are well known to local agricultural leaders ‘and 
farmers. Others are not as well known, but are equally 
important. The Area is heterogeneous in farm charac- 
teristics, and the generalizations to be made here do not 
apply to all sections, but are relatively applicable to 
much of the Area. No doubt the problems revealed by 
this brief study are common to much of Indiana, and 
the recommendations may apply to many other areas. 


Man-Land Adjustments 


Strictly from the viewpoint of the most productive 
use of labor resources, it appears that there has long 
been and there still is a surplus of farm people. This is 
indicated by the high replacement rate for farm males 
and the high proportion of the labor force underutil- 
ized at several census periods. The very high propor- 
tion of operators working off their own farms suggests 
the probability of inefficiency in one job or another, 
but this is not certain. Probable underemployment on 
many farms is indicated by the large number with a 
small volume of business. Yet, it is possible that the 
continuing growth of part-time farming and of com- 
muting from rural residences to city jobs may develop 
into an efficient and productive arrangement, particu- 
larly if more nonagricultural jobs are provided in the 
Area. А satisfying way of life to the persons concerned 
might thus be attained. Otherwise, out-migration ought 
to receive further encouragement. 


Adjustments in Land Use 


Two major problems in land use confront the Area: 
1) the large acreage devoted to crops that are, in the 
long run, inadvisable on such land; and 2) the constant 
piling up of “stripped” acreage resulting from the coal- 
mining operations. 

One of the most striking trends discovered is the re- 
cent increase in soybean acreage and the decrease in 
hayland. In view of high prices for grain crops in recent 
years overcropping has been almost inevitable. The 
percentage of land cropped needs to be reduced in 
many parts of the Area if the soil is to be conserved. 


Much land which is subject to erosion should be used 
for hay and grass—especially legumes. Soil conserva- 
tion methods would save much cropland. Additional 
acres are now pastured which experience shows should 
be in woodland not subject to pasturing. More gener- 
ally, long-range land use planning by the local people. 
with help from specialists, should be encouraged. 

Strip-mining and farming are competing for use of 
the land in several localities. However, the strip-mining 
versus farming controversy seems to be largely beside 
the point. From the standpoint of land use, the prob- 
lem in connection with mining is the adequate utiliza- 
tion of the "stripped" territory. With approximately 18 
thousand acres of land already surfaced-mined and sev- 
eral thousands of additional acres a future certainty, 
the stripped land presents an ever-present challenge in 
land utilization. All possible alternatives for providing 
economic and social utilization of this land need care- 
ful study. 


Soil Improvement 

There is considerable acreage with poor productivity 
due to erosion and other conditions. Many acres of pas- 
ture land could be improved by proper soil manage- 
ment, and much of the best river-bottom land is defi- 
cient in organic and chemical elements. Heavier fertili- 
zation is indicated. А thorough and constant soil-im- 
provement program on individual farms would greatly 
benefit the agricultural operations. 


Inadequate Livestock Enterprise 


Historically, the amount of livestock in the Area has 
not been sufficient to utilize the feed produced. Part of 
this has been due to physical conditions such as the 
lowlands along the Wabash, and perhaps also to a cul- 
tural background less developed in the direction of 
animal husbandry than was the case with some ethnic 


' Dr. Losey of the Department of Agricultural Economics, Purdue 
University, supervised the work of Mr. Taylor, a graduate student, 
and developed the final draft. The authors wish to express their 
thanks to agricultural leaders in the Terre Haute Area and to 
their colleagues and others who helped in one way or another. 
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groups. The downward trend in livestock numbers in 
recent years is notable. If the aforementioned adjust- 
ments in cropping systems were made there would be 
a further demand for roughage-consuming livestock. 
Regardless of the cropping system, there seems to be a 
place for more livestock in the farm enterprise, except 
perhaps in the “cash grain" parts of the Area. 


Farm Organization and Management 


There are many indications in the Terre Haute Area 
that considerable reorganization in its agricultural op- 
erations would greatly benefit both agriculture and the 
general economy. The constant trend toward a larger 
volume of business on the larger full-time farms is an 
indication of the adjustments going on. Available data 
indicate that there are still many of the smaller, in- 
efficient full-time farms. А pertinent question is such 
cases, of course, is the competency to manage larger 
farms. 

The great prevalence of small subsistence and part- 
time farms indicates that more research should be de- 
voted to their opportunities and needs. The operators 
of such “farms” can profitably produce a larger share 
of the goods they consume than can the commercial 
farmers in the Área. Conditions on these farms, espe- 
cially in the sections wherein they are concentrated, 
favor more emphasis on garden products, small fruits, 
and such enterprises. Little has been done to date in 
general agricultural programs for such “farmers.” 


Floods 


Every year thousands of acres of farm land in the 
Area are flooded. Some of the trouble is directly trace- 
able to the run-off from local farm land that should 
have a more suitable cover. However, much of the flood 
water is from upstream sources along the Wabash and 
is not within the powers of the local citizens to control. 
The entire flood problem here cannot be solved within 
the Area itself; it involves effective flood control 
throughout the Wabash Basin. 


Marketing Problems 


A large portion of the agricultural product is mar- 
keted outside the Area. This may be economically 
sound, but raises the pertinent question as to the pos- 
sibility of further local investments in food and chemi- 
cal processing plants, developing better markets for lo- 
cal produce, etc. А local agricultural committee might 
well investigate the situation, especially the prevalent 
feeling that the poultry outlets are inadequate. 


* Cond i 
кы ensed from Climate and Man, 1941 Yearbook of Agricul- 
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Interdependence of the Communities in the 
Terre Haute Area 


The Terre Haute Área is composed of widely diverse 
interests and occupations. There seems to have been 
(and may still be) a stronger than usual tendency for 
suspicion and rivalry between certain communities and 
groups. This, in the opinion of outstanding local lead- 
ers, has had an adverse effect upon the economy of the 
Area. One of the most vital activities within the terri- 
tory may be programs to bring about a better under- 
standing between all groups—especially a clearer un- 
derstanding of the interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence that exist between all communities. 


LAND AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


Climate, topography, soils and man-land combinations 
are fundamental factors in the agricultural economy 
of any locality. Most adjustments and techniques em- 
ployed in the agricultural industry are basically de- 
signed to produce a relationship of these factors suit- 
able to the aims of a prosperous and expanding agri- 
cultural economy. 

The realization of the relationships of these factors 
one to the other and in combination ie an essential fea- 
ture of any resources study. Consequently, in this sec- 
tion of the broader study emphasis will be placed upon 
the casual relationships of these factors as they apply 
to the agricultural situation in the Area. No attempt 
will be made to elaborate upon each of the individual 
factors, but upon the problems and apparent malad- 
justments within and between the factors as they affect 
the agricultural economy. The major emphaeis of this 
report will be on а description of the agricultural in- 
dustry, its present and future capabilities. The physical 
elements of temperature, rainfall, topography and soils 
and the social characteristics of the people of the Area 
will be rapidly covered as a preliminary introduction 
to the major discussion. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Temperature and rainfall.? The climate is temperate; 
it is generally mild and adaptable to a variety of farm 
enterprises. On the average, the first killing frost ar- 
rives in October and the last during the latter part of 
April, thus delineating a growing season of between 
170 and 180 days. The mean annual temperature is ар“ 
proximately 55 degrees with extremes recorded of 110 
degrees in summer to 18 below in winter. Humidity 
varies from season to season but is relatively high at all 
times. Precipitation of around 40 inches annually p 
ample and usually distributed adequately with a major 


portion falling during the growing season. 
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Topography and drainage. The terrain of the Area 
varies from flat river-bottom lands to rough, rolling 
uplands. À considerable portion of the better farm 
land lies along the banks of the Wabash or its tribu- 
taries. Some are broad valleys, others quite narrow. 
Back from these valleys are undulating terraces that 
rise into rolling uplands, which often level off to gently 
rolling “flats.” Approximately 13 percent of the total 
land area is woodland, mostly in the rougher uplands. 
Outlying fringes, particularly parts of Edgar County, 
Illinois and Vermillion County, Indiana are undulat- 
ing prairie, but in general the entire area is character- 
ized by its valleys and rolling uplands. 

The natural drainage is principally west for the In- 
diana section and east for the Illinois sector into the 
Wabash River. Due to the run-off in the rougher parts, 
and to the fact that the Wabash is the recipient of up- 
stream water, flood conditions are prevalent during the 
rainy seasons and damage to the bottom land is a prob- 
lem in agricultural operations. In the “low ground" 
areas of the level lands artificial drainage is necessary. 
Tile drainage is usually satisfactory, although in some 
instances open ditches are utilized. 


Soil resources.? The soils of the Area are of a great va- 
riety. They are traceable to three major sources: water- 
laid, ice-laid and wind-borne. The water-laid materials 
are largely alluvial silts, sands and terrace gravels. The 
ice-laid material is relatively unassorted calcareous till. 
Wind-borne or loess soils are silts and fine sands of both 
high and low organic content. 

Light-colored surface soils, medium-textured and 
moderately permeable subsoils, predominate in the 
sloping to rough upland areas. The tillable portions 
of these uplands are of medium productivity under 
5004 management, but lower in productivity under 
average farming conditions. Due to their semi-perme- 
ability and texture, erosion and the maintenance of 
fertility are major problems in agricultural operations. 

Back from the rolling lands along the Wabash in the 
Indiana section is a more level belt with light-grayish 
soils intermingled with better, dark-colored depres- 
sional soils. 

Darker-colored surface soils with medium-textured, 
moderately permeable subsoils predominate in the 
level or undulating prairie sections of Edgar County, 
Illinois and Vermillion County, Indiana. The produc- 
tivity of these soils is high, and drainage and the main- 
tenance of good physical condition are the major soil 
management problems. 

The first and second bottoms along the Wabash 
River are largely composed of moderately dark-col- 
ored, variable-textured, highly productive soils. How- 
ever, the second bottoms include considerable areas 


with sandy loam and fine sands. Because of their 
coarser texture, greater permeability and lower water- 
holding capacity such areas are less productive. In gen- 
eral, overflow and drainage after overflow are the prin- 
cipal problems of soil management associated with the 
bottom lands. 

Light-colored surface soils with heavier subsoil pre- 
dominate on the level or gently sloping areas. Where 
this light-gray surface soil is underlaid with calcereous 
till, shale and coal are found at deeper depths. Along 
the eastern border of the Indiana section of the Area, 
particularly Clay County and adjoining parts of Parke, 
Sullivan and Vigo counties, these conditions prevail. 
Here coal mining has relegated farming to second place 
in the economy. 

Actual nomenclature and description of soils vary 
between the states of Illinois and Indiana and data are 
incomplete as to the proportionate distribution of the 
major soil types of the Area. However, the predomi- 
nate acreage is that of the lighter-colored, less perme- 
able upland soils (Figure A-1). On the basis of topog- 
raphy rolling land is most extensive, closely followed 
by level “flats.” River bottom lands are less extensive. 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Population. The total population of the Area continued 
to increase after settlement until 1920 when it reached 
a peak of 254,723 people (Table A-1). Since 1920 the 
population decreased each decade and by 1940 had de- 
clined approximately 8 percent under the peak. Pre- 
liminary 1950 figures indicate a further decrease, par- 
ticularly in four of the Indiana counties. 

Trends in the total population are important, but for 
this segment of the total study the rural population is 
of most significance. The rural population (that is, the 
population outside of incorporated areas of 2,500 or 
more people) reached its peak a decade before the 
total population and recorded a high in 1910. By 1940 
the rural population had declined approximately 14 
percent from the peak period. Strictly farm population 
data has not been available for as long a period, but be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 this segment of the population de- 
creased 9 percent. This trend has, no doubt, continued. 

Significant internal changes within the population 
are also revealed. In 1880 the rural population com- 
prised roughly 80 percent of the total but by 1950 it 
had dwindled to 55 percent. Indiana is only about 40-50 


percent rural. 


3 Abstracted from The Story of Indiana Soils, Special Bulletin, 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, and Prin- 
cipal Soil Association Areas of Illinois, Mimeograph AG1397, 
Department of Ақгопоту, Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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ie soils, level to rolling; subsoil moderately 
pt in depressions; highly productive. 


(darker in depressions); gently rolling; 
Tmeable except in depressions; produc- (| 


SOIL CHARACTERISTICS 
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Ic Light-colored soils; level to steep; slowly permeable subsoil; 
low án productivity. 


soils; sloping to steep; moderately permeahle; 
ive under good management. 
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Table A-1.—-Population Changes in the Terre 
Haute Area: 1880 to 1940 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


YEAR TOTAL eee 
POPULATION Urban! Rural 
1880 170,726 19.8 80.2 
1900 212,883 27.9 72.1 
1920 254,723 40.5 59.5 
1930 236,110 41.2 58.8 
1940 234,505 43.2 56.8 
1950? 228,419 45.2 54.8 


" Urban means incorporated places with 2,500 or more people. 
? Preliminary. 
Source: Decennial censuses. 

Within the rural population itself a marked change 
in internal composition was taking place. The гига]- 
farm population and the incorporated-village popula- 
tion decreased while the unincorporated-village (ham- 
let) and open-country population was increasing 
(Table А-2). Evidently there were more nonfarm peo- 
ple living in country residences and in crossroads settle- 
ments. 

Density of the total rural population is often used as 
an indicator of man-land adjustments. Since the land 
are has remained practically constant and the total 
rural population has declined, the density of the Area 
is naturally less than at the peak of the population. 
However, the counties have had varying experiences. 
Edgar County, with a density of 34 persons per square 
mile in 1900 and 24 persons in 1940, has been the most 
sparsely settled county. The most densely settled 
county shifted from Clay in 1900 to Vigo in 1940. Two 
major currents seem to be responsible for these shifts: 


Table A-2.— Changes іп the Composition of the 
Rural Population, Terre Haute Area: 1930 and 


1940 
1940 1930 

RESIDENCE = À — Å 
X NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 
Farm......... 59,651 448 63,070 45.4 
Village....... 26,845 202 30,497 21.9 
Other nonfarm. 46,683 35.0 45,378 32.1 
Total: sp an 133,179 100.0 138945 1000 


Е — CEN B MP 4 E = ei ЖУУА. 
Seurce: Adapted from Fifteenth and Sixteenth Censuses, Popu- 
lation, Vol. II. 


the increase in the size of farms due to mechanization 
and the decrease of the mining activity in Clay County 
along with the growth of the urban and rural-nonfarm 
populations in Vigo County. 

The densities in rural areas in 1940 were as follows: 


Areastotal. 4. 29241 1; tr sd esae: 43.2 
(ley, ыл ыл Ft; l yam та Ир 47.4 
Parkes! ее ШИРУ түг NUNC Ри” ~ 38.5 
Sullivan. 06 а De а wem I eot 48.0 
Vermillion’. o л aya BØN 55.9 
Мйррсл бы ж азый и: и Ж 80.2 
ете кегін sac x ME ac km Кы. улыр! 26.8 
Edgar u Z ul EN 24.1 

Indiana? УА ert Lå gum iate TRE v 42.8 


However, the density figures above reflect the mining 
and other nonfarm populations living in rural parts of 
these counties. Relating the land in farms in 1945 to 
what was called the farm population in the 1945 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture (all persons living on farms except 
persons in dwelling units rented to other than farm 
operators), one gets a more restricted index which 
may be a better indication of relative pressures among 
the farm people, rather than all so-called "rural" peo- 
ple. The figures were as follows: 


Area, "total erm лесу ы omnim la 17.5 
(аулы TIME етке wo "бл ТҮ 21.5 
Parker er a RE I ЭЭ 16.3 
Sullivan e d CERE о. 19.5 
Мегионе е? nee mu mt 17.0 
Vigor-a E EDEL JE 23.7 
(lato! Jud botn: Ale CEP 15.0 
Edgar: ахас хиа айе E 32. 13.7 

Indiandn- uot гайг а SORTE EET E ces 20.7 


From this point of view, only two of the counties had 
a higher ratio than the state. The lowest ratio, 13.7 per- 
sons per square mile in Edgar County, indicates the 
low ratios typical of the best land areas in the Middle 
West. 


Labor force. Utilization of the available labor supply is 
indicative of the economic activity in an area. Man- 
land relationships are especially emphasized by the 
proportion of the labor force employed in agriculture. 
The total force in the Terre Haute Área in 1940 was 
approximately 90,000 persons, with a major portion of 


Table A-3.—Residential Distribution of the Labor Force, Terre Haute Area, Illinois and Indiana: 1940 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


AREA TOTAL 
FORCE URBAN RURAL-NONFARM RURAL-FARM 
Terre Haute Area...... - de HNO гс 88,889 46.6 29.1 24.3 
Jit йе ООЛ `. . S AW L a EE 7 3,360,823 77.6 10.6 11.8 
Itm eg TT 1,331,378 59.3 217 19.0 
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Source: Sixteenth Census, Population, Vol. II. 
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the force residing in rural territory (Table A-3). It is 
noted again that the Área is much more "rural" than 
Indiana and (especially) Illinois. 

However, only three-fourths of the labor force in the 
Area was employed in gainful occupations (Table 
А-4). This was a lower percentage than for either of 
the parent states. Interestingly, the lowest percentage 
employed was among the rural-nonfarm people. Some 
urban and rural-nonfarm persons were employed in 
agriculture; however, of more interest is the fact that 
only 65.2 percent of the farm labor force was employed 
in agriculture. 

Even for the folks living on farms, then, there was 
not complete employment in agriculture. The propor- 
tion of the agriculturally-employed living in the rural 
nonfarm areas varied considerably and was least in the 
more urbanized vicinity of Terre Haute (Table A-5). 
This is a strong indication of the growing trend for 
folks living on farms to wörk elsewhere and the ten- 
dency for few village and city residents to look to agri- 
culture for employment. 

One indication of the surplus of farm workers in the 
Area is revealed by a glance at the replacement rates 


* Number of males in the farm population reaching 25 years of 
age for every 100 rural-farm males, aged 25-69 years, dying or 
reaching 70 years of age. These results would occur if migration 
were halted during the time period specified. 


for rural-farm males.* Every county in the Área has a 
replacement rate in excess of that required to maintain 
the current number of male farm operators and work- 
ers. (Table A-6). Barring out-migration, there would 
have been a 31 percent increase in the number of men 
25 years of age or over on the farms during the decade 
1940-50. However, the Area rate is smaller than Indi- 
ana's and Illinois", and far below that for the U. S. 


Table A-6.— Replacement Rates for Rural-Farm 
Males іп the Terre Haute Area, Illinois and Indiana: 
1940-50 Period 


REPLACEMENT 

LOCALITY RATE! 
Area, ауегаде.................... | 131 
СУЛ ОЎ, Е GREN 124 
Раа effek 123 
Sullivan Kean НЕ 132 
Vermillon.** . um esl ossi. 144 
igo Bases imita em Piera oss 123 
EE а T.) mE 143 
Edgar EN НЕ. TR. 131 
ab Кшт Ж NEST в... 147 
Indiana’. ше кегин нн ыла ID н. 135 
Uhited- States: i. mU es el tese 167 


eec o oIfu-po T s 7... P HL 
! See footnote 4. 

Source: Conrad Taeuber, Replacement Rates for Rural-Farm 
Males Aged 25-69 Years, by Counties, 1940-50, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1944. 


Table A-4. — The Proportion of the Labor Force Employed, and the Proportion of the Labor Force Employed 
in Agriculture, by Residence, Terre Haute Area: 1940 
жы. ØRSTED TA па  —X шиши o o åt å 


|| 

| EMPLOYMENT STATUS dis (е, ротар 7.188 = 
- NONFARM FARM 
Employed е. ае E d NE tg DNI NC. 728 yz) 5533 84.2 
Employed in agriculture. Ж... ДК М, s lessen 20.8 6.3 7.1 65.2 


Source: Sixteenth Census, 1940, Population, Vol. II. 


| Table A-5.—Total Employment and Employment on Farms of the Male Labor Force, by Residence, Terre 
| Haute Area and Parent States: 1940 

| ———— PS OMM UN lav. ti У ми ET 
PERCENT OF LABOR FORCE PERCENT OF LABOR FORCE 


| LOCALITY ° EMPLOYED EMPLOYED ON FARMS — — 
| Fe RSS OJJ-— RURAL-FARM RURAL-NONFARM RURAL-FARM | RURAL-NONFARM 

Area fotos eese 84.2 633 — 2 — US 

ммен Nm mi A adipe б 83.4 66.2 59.6 5.7 

Er шарнаш ишинер: me > ` 86.6 71.3 72.1 8.0 

ЗА конулу: ји. та s. ON 72.8 49.3 61.2 7.2 

VIFUS te "ue ээ 80.4 51.1 75.2 7.1 

Msn оу; саланы фо ток ы ТО, ле, ce Кот РИС 80.8 65.2 50.4 4.3 

21 и MEN тр. 90.5 80.3 77.6 7.7 

ee ey MP у GO 92.4 80.1 63.8 16.3 

NEM зу LEM coe эл. “ШЫР 91.9 79.4 78.5 5.2 

IET SI. MEME ыб ҮА. 92.1 82.0 70.5 57 
Source: See Table Ad, — Cl l liiiielillDlIOəOCI OU —— —S——— nN, 

I 
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Table A-7.— Rural Level of Living Indexes," Terre 
Haute Area, Illinois, and Indiana: 1940: 


RURAL- RURAL- 
LOCALITY FARM _ NONFARM COMPOSITE 
Area, counties: 
(буни... а. ла... 108 89 98 
Parke: .— T ми 116 100 108 
Sullivan........... 102 85 93 
Vermillion......... 112 88 95 
Vigo: LP EE 110 102 104 
Clark, +" I 108 101 106 
Edgar 122227” 132 104 122 
liner mi 272 04. 122 108 116 
іпйапа............. 117 111 115 


"Statistically computed on the basis of the prevalence of five 
items representative of living standards. The indexes for farm 
and nonfarm people are based on different items, and not exactly 
comparable. 

Source: Margaret Jarman Hagood, Rural Level of Living Indexes 
for Counties of the United States, 1940, United States Department 
of Agriculture, 1943. 


With a current supply of too many potential opera- 
tors and farm hands for an efficient agriculture, heavy 
out-migration of farm youth must continue unless an 
increase in labor input is economically feasible on ex- 
isting farms or additional nonagricultural opportuni- 
ties are made available in the communities. Along with 
the other indicators discussed, it gives evidence of the 
necessity for continuing out-migration to insure appro- 
priate man-land adjustments in the Area—at least if 
more jobs cannot be created locally. 


Level of living. Levels of living, the possession of cer- 
tain material items, tend to be closely related to the 
money incomes of families. Consequently, in rural 
areas dependent upon the natural resources for liveli- 
hood there is a high relationship between the nature 
of euch resources and the levels of living. Maladjust- 
ments in man-resources relationships are frequently 
indicated by the levels of living of folks in such areas. 


One of the most widely used measurements of levels 
of living is the U. 5. Department of Agriculture's "level 
of living index." Average for the Nation is considered 
to be 100. Indexes based on the 1940 census vary from 
a high of 122 (composite) in Edgar County to a low of 
93 in Sullivan County (Table A-7). These figures are 
obviously correlated with quality of land. 

Both Illinois and Indiana were below Edgar, the 
highest individual county in the Area, but the other 
counties scored below the average of the parent states. 

It is of interest to note that in 1940 the farm folks of 
the Area ranked above the national average for farm 
people, whereas the local nonfarm residents ranked 
below the average for such residents. Evidently living 
conditions were poorer, relative to comparative na- 
tional groups, among nonfarm residents of the villages 
and open country than among farm families. 


BASIC TRENDS IN AGRICULTURE 


Trends in Land Use and Farm Organization 


Land use. Since 1900 there has been a gradual decrease 
in the amount of land devoted to farming and seem- 
ingly a downward trend in the amount actually culti- 
vated (Table А-8). This is not unusual—in such areas 
some land unsuited to farming is reverting to forest, 
some is being strip-mined, some added to cities, etc. 

The two major exceptions to the general trend were 
in 1935 and 1945. Both these years were during critical 
periods in the agricultural industry. The earlier one 
came during the depression years when low agricul- 
tural prices brought more and more land under culti- 
vation in order to produce enough volume to make a 
livelihood; the second was during the war period when 
demands for increased production brought all possible 
land under cultivation regardless of the hazards to 
poor land. 


Table A-8.—Trends in the Utilization of Land, Terre Haute Area: 1900 to 1945 


LAND IN FARMS FARM LAND CULTIVATED 


YEAR % of Total 0, of Farm 
Acres Land Area Acres Lond 
1900 isi aer. anr liege diei EE р. а. 4 1,808,284 91.6 1 1 
1920494. .. Nia 5" нв YW mg P Poo M 1726770 87.5 1 1 
198 eise MER | MA ни Мија. xn. Bay. ghar! 1631,45 827 1,019,397 62.5 
О ан — RN ACE MLS. "mac IE dt: MÅ 1,582,557 802 977,394 618 
l9 Са желк Ае. чу пиву А. сто: МУРА 1722745 873 1,029,610 59.8 
1940... ye к о UN DER я ев гахе We. е 1,583,386 80.2 911142 57.5 
19488... Ap. ЖАМ е. MON åte T ES To 1,682,115 85.3 112976 672 


" Data not comparable in 1900 and 1920. 
Source: Census reports. 


“ | 
ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE TERRE HAUTE AREA 
Table A-9.— Changes in Number and Average 50 acres, with an increase in practically every census 
Size of Farms, Terre Haute Area: 1880 to 1945 period. Although the number of farms under 10 acres 
| тэрээ TEN has increased and forms a larger proportion of the 
| YEAR Мамая. МОҢАР SIZE total, there has been comparatively little change in the 
| — _ = total acreage included in small farms. On the other 
| I 18 80:5448 нет akk А 16,073 113 hand, between 1920 and 1945 the proportion of all land 
5522 па вади ве ызы а 18220 A in large farms practically doubled. While the larger 
1950 Бан ма ақылын ее), е; 109 farms consisted of only 13 percent of the total number 
| 985 5 ЛЭЭ. 17,168 100 of farms in 1945, they encompassed over 40 percent of 
| | 1 све EP POET > қат, DR s the land farmed. 
яриад rer SEE шил i Tenancy. The proportion of farms operated by tenants 
Source: Census of Agriculture reports. in the Área has been erratic, about an average percent- 
age for Indiana but lower than that for Illinois (Table 
Number and size of farms. The total number of farms A-11). With the exception of Edgar County, the Area 
| A å ї 3 
| reached C peak in 1900 and has declined each ed has always had a high degree of owner-operatorship. 
period since (Table A-9). Such decreases are consist- This is consistent with a high proportion of small farms 
ent with the amount of land available and the size of and modest land fertility 
farm deemed necessary for economical operations. : 
| И Table A-11.—Percentage of Farms Operated by 
| | The decrease in number of farms has been accom- Tenants, Illinois, Indiana, and the Terre Haute 
| panied by some significant shifts in acreage per farm Area, Census Years: 1880 to 1945 
| | that are important in studying the agriculture of the 
|| ||| area. The average acreage per farm has increased, ас- Чы E фи side TERTE ча ча 
| cording to Table А-9. However, the most spectacular 1880 31.4 26.2 35.2 
| changes (as seen in Table А-10) have been in the ex- 1900 39.3 28.0 317 
| tremes of farm-eize groups. 1920 42.7 32.0 30.5 
М Small farms have always been а part of the авгїсш- 1 e 851 нај 
tural economy, ав have large ones. However, since 1880 1935 44.5 31.6 30.8 
the number of farms under 10 acres in size has become 1940 43.1 28.3 29.5 
||| | a much higher proportion of the total, increasing from 1945 39.1 227 23.1 
only 2.5 percent in the earlier year to 10.5 percent in мал s тәне O Жо 
| 1945. Similarly the larger farms (over 260 acres) have ле GLA ава 
| advanced since 1900 from less than five percent of the Trends in Crop and Livestock Production 
! | total to approximately 13 percent of the total. Thus the Crop acreages and yields. Field crops—especially 
| number of farms in the “in between” size groups has corn, wheat, oats, soybeans and hay—utilize a major 
declined—especially the 50-99 group (the “eighties”). portion of the cropland in the Area. Corn is the most 
а of the striking features of the size distribution important, although in recent years soybeans grown 
of farms in the Área is the large proportion in the size for grain have rapidly increased in popularity. (See 
groupe that are normally associated with “part-time” Table A-12.) In earlier years the small grains, wheat 
ene less than 50 acres in size. Since 1880, and oats, were very widely grown. Wheat is still an im- 
one-third or more of the farms have been of less than portant crop, but oats acreage has suffered at the ex- 
Table A-10.—Percentage of Farms in Various Size Groups (Acres), Terre Haute Area: 1880 to 1945 
| Др «л отоо юш эт үлийн M 
= UNDER 260 AND 
DIA EE 1 10 10-49 50-99 100-259 OVER 
ЛЕР е LI CORR 25 363 s ова 1 AME 
| | PE. чины Se SIENNA C 4.3 31.0 29.0 30.8 4.9 
| 19508... ИМЕ... ЗӨ! МЕНЕ: 20 22 27.0 2. 3 
19225... GLE) ЖАТТЫ им 200 24.0 35.0 29 
DEOR... BOT 94 (Аі 107 257 22.9 30.5 24 
|| 19858... STER) - мк” КЊ Cs 198 274 20.6 31.8 55 
11 e. 10.5 27.0 17.8 31.8 12.9 


FETT TETT TET „О ОМО GET TTS сс ewe n Rn нэгтээ” р Р----ү 
| Not avatlable for 1880. 


1 Source: Calculated from United States Census of Agriculture reports, 
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Table A-12.— The Average Annual Acreage of Field Crops in the Terre Haute Area, by Specified Five-Year 


Periods 
TIME CORN WHEAT OATS SOYBEANS! HAY 
1930-34 382,420 134,370 151,520 14,980 126,800 
1940-44 366,260 93,940 73,080 174,260 132,480 
1945-49 392,400 125,960 71,440 270,220 98,420 


5 Not grown extensively as a grain crop until the late 1930”. 


Source: Calculated from the Annual Crop Summaries, Illinois and Indiana. 


pense of soybeans, declining from an annual acreage of 
151,520 in the early 1930's to less than half that by the 
late 1940%. Much hayland has been plowed for soy- 
beans in recent years. | 
Yields of the major crops in the Terre Haute Área 
have increased somewhat irregularly. Weather condi- 
tions often offset any gains made by improved varieties 
and production technology. Census data are very in- 
adequate to indicate yields, and other sources are not 
readily accessible. Data for the Indiana portion of the 
Area, however, offer some evidence of trends in crop 
yields (Table A-13). Improvements have been quite 


Table A-13.—-The Increase in Yield Per Acre of 
Specified Crops, Indiana Counties of Terre Haute 
Area and Indiana, 1940-49 over 1922-31 


CORN WHEAT OATS HAY 


irregular, generally greatest in Parke and Vermillion 
counties. 


Livestock numbers. The agriculture of the Area has 
been largely centered about the production of live- 
stock, principally cattle and hogs. The industry experi- 
enced a period of rapid development in livestock num- 
bers during the two war periods, but numbers have 
fluctuated considerably after the termination of each. 
However, hog numbers have shown on upward trend 
since the middle 192088 (Figure А-2). Cattle numbers 
have been less irregular, but have declined in recent 
years. Horses, mules, and sheep, once prominent, have 
declined materially. Poultry numbers, always flexible, 
have declined in recent years. 


PRESENT-DAY AGRICULTURE 


AREA (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (tons) 
- LAND USE 

deal шысы | © 22 på E Utilization of the land for specific purposes is shown 
Ваа гсэн | : idi 19.2 4.5 44 4 in Table А-14 and Figure А-3. Land used for crops va- 
Зи уап.......... 9.8 2.7 9 2 ried from a high of 79 percent of the total farm land in 
oomen. uai лд 150 8 A 4 Edgar County to a low of 60 percent in Clay County. 
igo. NT a 10.3 5 . . 181 2 
йл. 20-24 138 31 63 2 Although over 13 percent of the farm land is in wood: 


es Un UR LN 
Source: Based on original data from various Annual Crop Sum- 
maries published by the Department of Agricultural Statistics, 
Purdue University. 


land, a very high proportion of this is utilized for рав- 
ture. Parke and Vermillion counties in particular make 
use of woodland pasture. Edgar, with its productive 


Table A-14.— Land in Farms and Percentage Distribution of Farm Land, by Use, Terre Haute Area: 1944 
А  - —  —.—— 


SULLI- VERMIL- AREA, 

USE CLAY PARKE VAN LION VIGO CLARK EDGAR TOTAL 

Land in farms 
: (thous. of acres) 195 243 238 125 199 301 381 1,682 
ercent distribution: 

All ie 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Cropland 59.7 63.4 69.7 66.8 68.9 65.6 78.5 67.2 
Harvested 49.2 47.3 51.2 59.8 52.2 52.3 73.4 56.5 
Failure 1.7 4 1.2 8 1.5 3 all 5 
Idle 4.5 1.8 7.9 3.5 6.6 44 3 3.8 
Pasture only 5.4 3.9 9.6 2.7 8.6 8.6 4.2 6.3 
Woodland 14.9 277 10.6 17.6 12.8 13.8 4.3 13.5 
Pastured 10.3 22.5 6.6 14.9 10.0 8.4 3.4 9.9 
Unpastured 4.6 5.2 4.0 27 2.8 5.5 ын e 
Other pasture 16.5 11.3 12.6 9.6 9.6 13.8 12.8 
All other land 9.0 7.6 6.9 6.0 8.7 6.7 3.4 6.5 


Source: United States Census of Agriculture, 1945. 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK IN THE FIVE INDIANA COUNTIES OF THE AREA, 1923-1949 
SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


prairie lands, has the smallest portion of woodland, but 
evidently has been utilizing most of it for pasture. 
One feature of the Area is that most of it is under- 
laid with shale and coal. By 1947 almost 18 thousand 
acres of land in the Area had been mined by the open- 
cut method, and operations have continued on hun- 
dreds of additional acres. In fact, approximately two- 
fifths (41.0 percent) of the total land stripped for coal 
in Indiana by 1947 with within the boundaries of the 
Terre Haute Area.’ The three Area counties in which 
these operations have continued to be of consequence 
are Clay, Sullivan and Vigo. Among these, the propor- 
tion of all land in the county that has been strip-mined 


* С. A. Lindstrom, “Extent, Character, and Forestation Possibili- 
ties of Land Stripped for Coal in the Central States,” Central 
States Forest Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin No. 109, De- 
cember 1948. 


varies from about 316 percent in Clay to 114 percent in 
Vigo. 

Farm Characteristics 

Number and size of farms. The number of farms in the 


,Агеа in 1945 was 13,465, and the average acreage was 


approximately 125 acres (Table A-15). Large farms 
were most numerous in Edgar and the small farms most 
prevalent in Vigo County. Size groups are relative and 
there actually are few extremely "large" farms. Only 
two percent of all farms in the seven counties were over 
500 acres in eize. 


Types of farms. The farms have varied types of agricul- 
tural enterprises with no one type dominating the pic- 
ture. Illinois and Indiana use different terminology in 
delineating "type of farming" areas and consequently 
the Terre Haute Area lies in several different such des- 
ignations. However, the *Cash Grain" designation of 


Table A-15.— Number, Average Size and Distribution of Farms by Size Groups, Terre Haute Area: 1945 


————————є——————є<————НҤ———————— 


PERCENT IN SIZE GROUPS (acres) 


NUMBER AVERAGE ——— — = = E --- — MÀ 

AREA OF SIZE UNDER 100- 260- 500 & 
FARMS (acres) 10 10-49 50-99 259 499 OVER 

тия "FEES, TRA. 2,100 93.0 114 33.2 19.1 5.9 4 
DÅ месе ЖАН. Заре. 1734 1400 9.6 20.4 19.1 zm 11.8 2.8 
Sullivan........................... 220 1079 11.1 31.4 21.7 26.2 7.6 1.9 
Мёгтібоп 6..2... ЖЬ... 876 1429 11.4 27.2 14.8 29.0 13.6 3.9 
Мае... ИА... МИ. а 2. 2,277 87.4 17.5 37.0 17.0 21.2 5.6 17 
Gark. xU. LEBER LS - 2,149 1399 5.5 21.3 19.4 39.1 12.8 1.9 
HU NA ee MS 2,121 179.5 7.0 16.4 11.9 40.9 19.8 4.0 
Area, їофа|....................... 13,465 124.9 10.5 27.0 17.8 31.8 10.7 2.2 


Source: United States Census of Agriculture, 1945. 
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Table A-16.— Percentage of Farms by Specified Types, Terre Haute Area: 1945 


машин 


ЦУЕ- POULTRY FIELD VEGES P | огсон D. 
AREA GENERAL Mx DAIRY стона а AND омо FOR 50р 
Clay 22.0 25.6 6.7 8.5 10.4 1.0 .6 217 2.9 
Рагке 20.0 38.0 4.2 3.8 20.0 7 .5 11.5 8 
Sullivan 19.0 27.5 5.5 7.0 12.8 9 7 24.2 1.5 
Vermillion 18.4 25.0 5.1 2.8 23.6 3.2 25 22.0 1.0 
Vigo 14.1 19.4 8.6 5:5 14.7 3.1 1.0 26.9 5.4 
Clark 21.6 31.1 3.5 4.9 22.6 2 4 14.2 7 
Edgar 12.7 26.1 1.8 3.0 48.7 1.1 3 4.7 1,4 
Area, total 18.1 27.4 551 5.3 21.6 1.2 6 17.8 2.1 


Source: United States Census of Agriculture, 1945, County Tables УШ and IV. 


both states covers the prairie lands of Edgar and Ver- 
million, while the “Mixed Farming” category of Illi- 
nois covers most of Clark County. “Grain and Live- 
stock” and “Southwest Corn, Wheat and Truck” cate- 
gories cover the major portion of the Indiana sector. 
Actually, most of the Terre Haute Area could be char- 
acterized by a “mixed farming” designation. 

Using Census of Agriculture breakdowns (based on 
principal source of income), approximately 27 percent 
of the farms were livestock farms; 22 percent field crop 
farms; 18 percent general farms; another 18 percent 
were “subsistence” farms (products mainly for home 
use) ; and the remainder were distributed over a num- 
ber of specialties such as poultry, dairy, vegetables, 
fruits and nuts and miscellaneous crops (Table A-16). 

Despite the large percentage of relatively small 
farms only two percent of all the farms reported no 
cash sales for the 1944 season. However, this combined 
with the fact that approximately 18 percent of the 
farms produced only for home use suggests that about 
one-fifth of the farms are farms in census definition 
only. Here again the variations from county to county 
follow previous deviations—Vigo County had about 27 
percent in such a classification but Edgar County had 
less than five percent. The Indiana counties in the coal- 
mining area all had around one-fourth or more of their 
farms in the “garden farming” classification. 


Part-time farming. The small-farm and “home produc- 
tion” factors noted above, the urban development 
around the central city of the Area, the prevalence of 
mining and of clay products manufacture, have long 
made part-time farming a normal aspect of the local 
agricultural picture. Unfortunately, criteria for analyz- 
ing the exact nature and extent of part-time farming 
are none too definite. However, the number of farms 
of small size and an income division of farm receipts 
(see below) have traditionally been the major clues to 
the prevalence of this type of agriculture. Ада to this 
the inclusion of a question on "off-farm work," as done 
in recent censuses, and a fair picture of part-time farm- 
ing is available. 

Census data for three recent periods reveal that al- 
most two-fifths of the farmers worked off their own 
farms for additional income (Table A-17). There is 
considerable variation between the counties, but even 
Edgar County reported from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
its farm operators so working. Sullivan, with its nu- 
merous coal mines, and Vigo, with its urbanization, 
have the highest proportion of farm operators doing 
off-farm work. Especially significant in Table А-17 is 
the fact that the amount of time worked off the farm 
increased greatly from 1934 to 1939 and then again to 
1944—admittedly the peak of the war effort. Vigo 
County "farmers" were high in this respect; working 


Table A-17.—-Off-Farm Work by Farm Operators, Terre Haute Area: 1934, 1939 and 1944 


PERCENTAGE OF 
OPERATORS REPORTING 


AVERAGE DAYS WORKED 


1944 1939 1934 1944 1939 1934 

MU o 399 40.2 45.1 201 181 109 
Bm 32.3 358 357 178 138 117 
ЖҚ. 489 451 49.5 199 169 120 
те НЯ 304 328 272 198 171 117 
‚ж. Ме. 465 469 46.5 241 201 137 
кеге е 31.0 318 267 148 104 97 
о Ми: 198 253 201 153 121 138 
Ale P s. 363 378 373 195 155 120 


Source: Calculated from Census of Agriculture reports. 
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Table A-18.—-Percentage Distribution of Cash Farm Income, by Source, Terre Haute Area and Parent 
States: 1944 


CROPS LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

FRUITS VEGE- FIELD POULTRY, OTHER 
COUNTY AND TABLES CROPS DAIRY POULTRY LIVESTOCK FOREST 

NUTS 1 2 PRODUCTS PRODUCTS PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
ae 2.2 2.2 22.0 15.3 17.1 40.5 т) 
Parke...... .. L 2. 25 8 30.9 10.9 7.0 49.2 4 
SulliYans- FEE 1.3 1.9 28.5 11.2 10.3 46.3 41 
Vermillion............ .5 1.1 34.4 7.9 3.6 52.4 2 
Vigo. 1.0 4.1 28.3 13.7 11.9 38.1 га] 
Clark dt 53 38.8 7.9 8.6 43.0 4) 
Edgar: LE a 1.0 58.3 3.8 3.4 33.4 3 
Area, total............ 7 1.4 41.1 8.3 7.3 40.6 41 
Illinois................ 9 1.5 37.1 12.1 6.7 39.8 3 
паапа............. 9 2.8 20.4 16.7 11.8 46.0 2 


! Does not include irish potatoes and sweet potatoes. 
* Including potatoes. 

3 Less than .1 percent. 

Source: Census of Agriculture, 1945. 


operators. These estimates, generally quite conserva- 
tive, are as follows: 


an average of 241 days away from home, they had very 
little time left for agricultural operations. 
These data relative to "work off the farm" are for 


Ce СЫТ адн ERE $ 3,846,444 

work done off the operator's own farm, either on other DH CART ама dil an |, И" 5,914,558 
farms or at nonfarm employment. With the exception Sulivom ыл. ври" 4,714,424 
of Clark and Edgar counties more than four-fifths of all Vermillion PAET AEE Å AMI Res å ЕА 
ББ алы да EE TI Pm s чтүн нікі тс? 
Бадам, ху VE est иза ИУ. 15,805,658 

FARM INCOME AND WEALTH транс endi. prerai з ойт å. 574006 


Source of income. Livestock and livestock products are 
the most important source of cash income for the farm- 
ers in the Area, as in the parent states of Illinois and 
Indiana (Table A-18). In 1944 such income constituted 


The average value per farm reporting of all farm prod- 
ucts sold or used in the Area counties and the parent 
states was as follows: 


96.2 percent of the cash farm income of the Area. This бау Leta лээ in ыза bank, уй $1,892 
was considerably lower than the income from similar Parkett ЭЛИ why iret mu Baler dom MÅ > 3,449 
sources in Indiana, but only slightly below similar in- Sullivan HØR Sag ли. ЕР Жы en 2,182 
come in Illinois. Variations again are apparent between Vermillion тэ. 2019) 
the individual counties, with Edgar County receiving dise 36:18:54) TUG f uyw om 3.075 
the lowest proportion of its income from livestock and Р ЖИЛТЭН Дж, ЖАЛТАҚ 7,563 
livestock product sales and Clay County the highest. [апа з e ETE Ae Roe 3,112 

Illinois mr V азады ЁС $. ЊИМЕ 5,039 


The livestock and livestock products representing the 
largest proportion of cash income are hogs and cattle, 
ав compared to dairy products and poultry. 

Field crops (principally corn, soybeans and wheat) 
were the source of a considerable portion of cash in- 
come, especially in Vermillion, Clark and Edgar coun- 
ties. Edgar and Vermillion are both located in the 
"Cash Grain" farming areas of their respective states. 

Forest products were almost insignificant as a source 
9f cash income to farmers, although all counties re- 
ported some cash sales. 


Total and average income. The 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture reports the value of farm products (1944) sold 
and used in the household, as estimated by the farm 


These figures point up the heterogeneity of the Area 
as to nature of farm plant and operations, which was 
emphasized in previous sections. Vermillion and Parke 
counties have many substantial commercial farms, and 
parts of these two counties have the farm characteris- 
tics and income typical of the better farm areas of In- 
diana. Edgar County is more typical of the commercial 
farm area of central Illinois, and Clark shades into the 
poorer agricultural area to the south. 

Most of the farms reported some products used in the 
household. The value of such produce ranged from 
around $300 in Clark and Edgar counties downward to 
about $200 in Vigo County. 
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Table A-19.—Percentage Distribution of Farms Classified by Total Value of Farms Products, Counties in 
Area and Indiana: 1944 


a  laIL.LLLL.uUUUULUUULLt-CCeCC—M-—əob— — 


VALUE SULLI- VERMIL- 

CLASSES ($) CLAY PARKE VAN LION VIGO CLARK EDGAR INDIANA 
All classes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 to 249 18.0 7.3 17.1 18.9 22.0 7.2 4.6 10.1 

250 to 599 20.6 14.4 23.5 14.6 22.8 11.5 5.4 14.2 
600 to 999 13.5 11.5 12.7 8.1 12.6 11.8 5.8 10.8 
1,000 to 1,499 10.6 10.1 10.1 8.3 8.8 12.3 6.4 99 
1,500 to 2,499 12.4 13.2 11.2 12.1 10.8 16.0 9.6 14.7 
2,500 to 3,999 12.3 13.9 10.1 12.4 9.7 14.7 9,7 15.2 
4,000 to 5,999 7.5 12.2 6.3 9.3 7.1 12.2 13.2 11.8 
6,000 to 9,999 3.4 11.5 5.5 9.8 3.7 9.5 19.0 8.8 
10,000 and over 1.6 5.8 3.4 6.5 2.5 4.8 26.4 4.6 
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Source: Adapted from U. 5. Census of Agriculture, 1945, County Table УШ. 


Variations in farm income in the Area and Indiana 
are shown in Table A-19. This shows clearly the large 
proportion of part-time farms in Clay, Sullivan, Ver- 
million and Vigo counties. Vermillion is unique in hav- 
ing many of these farms and also many commercial 
farms of goodly size—the small places are mostly in 
the southern, coal-mining portion. Parke and Clark 
counties have a similar percentage distribution, and 
Edgar is clearly in a class by itself—evidently taking 
on the characteristics of “industrial” farming. 


Farm property. The agricultural industry in the Área 
represents a considerable investment for the owners 
and operators of the farms. Land and buildings were 
conservatively valued at 146 million dollars in 1945. 
The farmers reported more than 13 million dollars 
worth of farm machinery and implements. Average 
values per farm varied greatly in both real estate and 
machinery. Їп real estate per farm, the difference was 
greatest between Edgar County, with the highest aver- 
age ($28,685) and Vermillion, second in rank ($11, 
513). Clay, with an average reported value of $5,510, 
was lowest, and the Area average was about $10,800. 


Comparative figures for Indiana and Illinois were ap- 
proximately $10,200 and $17,900, respectively. 

In value of machinery and equipment, averages per 
farm ranged downward from $2,361 in, Edgar to $970 
in Sullivan County. Again, the Area average was 
slightly above the Indiana average— $1,364 as com- 
pared with $1,328. The 1945 estimate for Illinois was 
$1,839. 

Unlike real estate and operating equipment, the in- 
vestment in livestock on farms varies considerably over 
short periods of time—the animal population is sensi- 
tive to economic changes. Based on census data as of 
January 1, 1945, the farmers of the Area had on hand 
livestock valued at approximately 16 million dollars 
(Table А-20). 

Thus, the agricultural industry in the Area in 1945 
had approximately 175 million dollars in land, build- 
ings, equipment and livestock resources. 


Farm Production 


Crop production and yields. Corn is the most important 
crop grown in the Area, both in acreage allotted to it 


Table A-20. — Value of Specified Classes of Livestock on Farms, Terre Haute Area, 1945 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Eg 


ALL MULES CATTLE 
COUNTY SPECIFIED AND А E Sod APT CHICKENS 
LIVESTOCK HORSES CALVES PIGS KIDS LAMBS 
Саут», АЙ МИ 1,832 158 1,038 429 1 23 183 
Porke............... 2,591 134 1,353 892 1 65 146 
Sullivan...........-. 2,102 195 1,148 529 1 45 184 
Vermillion. . . . . 1,216 71 734 298 1 52 61 
Sae т Н 1,881 145 1,183 398 1 18 136 
Сїагк.......... 27” 2,594 194 1,379 729 1 40 251 
Edgar. Kan omen: 3,738 199 2,011 1,269 1 45 214 
Area, total........... 15,955 1,096 8,846 4,546 4 288 1,175 


——E— M EEE 


* Less than $500. 
Source: Census of Agriculture, 1945. 
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Table A-21.— Total Acreage and Average Acreage Per Farm Reporting of Specified Grain Crops, Area 
and Parent States: 1944 


CORN SOYBEANS WHEAT OATS 

AREA Ave. per Ave. per Ave. per Ave. per 

Acres farm Acres farm Acres farm Acres farm 
Сау.... 39,230 29 27,709 24 12,809 21 1,492 11 
Рате....... Td 49,831 38 25,668 26 11,828 22 8,892 16 
Sullivan.............. 55,833 37 27,299 27 17,117 35 1,342 16 
Vermillion. er 31,898 50 21,516 43 6,377 30 5,641 22 
Мао... м 46,399 34 30,742 29 10,559 25 2,663 14 
Clark sa Od ED 71,034 44 48,534 36 8,889 24 7,756 17 
Edgar........ T 116,147 69 102,510 69 12,783 28 27,451 29 
Area, total.......... 410,372 43 283,978 38 80,362 26 55,237 21 
oe 9,140 54 ` 3,833 37 1,205 30 3,011 11 
Іпаіапа!............ 4,554 34 1,780 23 1,253 20 1,096 17 


— ——————— L... U... U U U . U 


' “Acres” columns аге in thousands of acres. 
Source: Census of Agriculture, 1945. 


and the income derived (Table A-21). Corn is consid- 
ered to be a surplus crop in this part of the country— 
that is, grain is shipped out. There is wide variation 
from county to county in the average acreage devoted 
to the major crops. In noting these differences in Table 
A-21, it should be recalled that the averages are for 
farms on which some of the crop was raised. The Area 
statistics for corn and soybeans are heavily weighted 
by Edgar County. 

À graphic view of the importance of various crops 
in the Area is provided by Figure A-4. Here it can 
readily be seen that corn accounts for more than one- 
third of the cropland and soybeans about one-fourth. 
Thus over 60 percent of the cropland was in soil-de- 
pleting, cultivated crops—seemingly too high in view 
of the character of the soil and topography of most of 
the Area. The proportion of cropland used for these 
two crops was much greater than in Indiana, and was 
below Illinois only in corn. 

The proportion of cropland devoted to corn was 
rather stable from county to county, but the soybean 
acreage varied considerably, with Sullivan County 
ranking low and Edgar County high. In fact, the data 
indicate strong competition in Edgar County between 
corn and soybeans. 


Small grains, principally wheat and oats, accounted 
for proportions of land use much below that of the 
parent states. Vheat especially has long been an impor- 
tant cash crop in the Área, but in recent years it has 
lost ground. Oats, secondary to wheat among the small 
grains, are not well adapted to the climate. Hay, while 
a common crop in the Área, ranked below the small 
grains in acreage. The smaller amount of land used for 
hay crops here as compared with the parent states re- 
flects the lesser importance of cattle production in the 
Area. 

Thus, corn, soybeans, small grains and hay accounted 
for approximately 80 percent of the cropland in the 
Area. Minor acreages used for vegetables, fruits and 
miscellaneous crops were reported in scattered locali- 
ties. The Area produces some horticultural specialties, 
but in the total picture these seem of minor impor- 
tance. Tomatoes, sweet corn, peas and a variety of can- 
ning crops are important sources of income to a few 
local farmers, but not of enough importance to over- 
shadow the “corn complex” of the Area. 

Average yields for specified major crops are shown 
in Table A-22. The figures for the five Indiana counties 
are somewhat smaller in each case than the Indiana 
averages, but not strikingly so. Surprisingly, Parke 


Table A-22.— Average Per Acre Yields of Major Crops, Five Area Counties and Indiana: 1940 to 1949 


CORN SOYBEANS WHEAT OATS TAME HAY 
COUNTY (bushels) (bushels) (bushels) (bushels) (tens) 
Сау”; ara жанды eae ТІ ГІТ 18.1 16.9 24.4 1.3 
Parkes. 11.4. romaer mata (ЭС, urit ome 53.3 19.3 21.3 30.7 1.4 
Sullivan, Ier дэгийг Bre gu яа o dare Io om: 42.9 16.3 16.8 28.7 1.3 
Улший e Ми c WI m n NS 46.4 20.5 21.9 35.7 1.4 
Vide... SNL 77 40.8 16.6 18.3 29.4 1.3 
Five counties, ву гаа, у ізі ON MG" ва % 46.0 18.1 18.7 30.9 1.3 
diana nies ауегаде.................. EAM 191 207 364 ІЗ 


Source: Adapted from Annual Crop Summaries, Department of Agricultural Statistics, Purdue University. 
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County farmers have produced the most corn per acre 
—maybe they crop less poor land. Vermillion County 
farmers have some superiority in the other crops. Fac- 
tors besides land quality determine these averages, but 
there is no doubt that the lower yields in the three more 
southerly counties are partly explained by the gener- 
ally lower quality of land. 


Livestock production. Livestock, as previously stated, 
holds an important place in Area agriculture. Feed and 
pasture crops are grown on a majority of the farms and 
a large part of the grain and roughage is consumed on 
the farms where produced or on other farms in the 
same locality. Reflecting physical and cultural factors, 
there are local differences in the emphasis given each 
class of livestock in the farm management practices. 
For example, Parke County, through a well-organized 
farm program (including its outstanding County Fair), 
appears to have been unusually successful in emphasiz- 
ing high-quality cattle. 

Culturally, the Area is a part of the Corn Belt. With 
corn the most important crop, it would be expected 
that hog production would be emphasized. (See Figure 
А-2.) In effect, the high comparative value of corn per 
unit input encourages the corn-hog combination. How- 
ever, a larger percentage of all farms reported one or 
more head of cattle than reported having hogs. Evi- 
dently small farms are more likely to have a milk cow 
than a few pigs. Over one-half of all farms reported hog 
production as the major type of livestock enterprise. 

Cattle are considered second in importance in the 
Area, although cattle feeding is very important in some 
localities. Over one-third of the cattle reported were 
classified as milk cows. Approximately four-fifths of all 
the farms had some cattle or calves. This is rather strik- 
ing considering the high percentage of small farms. 

Sheep and lambs are relatively unimportant except 
for small sections where feeder lambs are shipped in to 
"feed out.” There are scattered flocks throughout the 
Area. Horses and mules are decreasing in numbers, but 
the ratio of these animals to tractors was still more than 
2 to 1 in 1945. 

Chickens are found on a high percentage of farms, 
but mostly in small, farm flocks. There are a few highly 
commercialized poultry farms in the Area, but chick- 
ens are mainly an enterprise for home consumption of 
eggs and meat and a supplementary source of cash in- 
come. There seems to be little concerted effort to de- 
velop this industry—one which seems, on the surface, 
to bea logical industry for an Area becoming more ur- 
banized. 

The large areas of land unadaptable for cropping 
would indicate some justification for increasing the 
roughage-consuming livestock, but facts fail to show an 


inclination on the part of local farmers to do so. In 
general, the livestock enterprises have been developed 
upon an extensive rather than intensive scale. The lack 
of specialized markets for quality products, the prepon- 
derance of small units, the limited amount of high- 
quality land and the traditional corn-hog economy all 
tend to keep certain types of livestock at a low level for 
the average producer. The corn-hog combination has 
been the major source of agricultural income, and 
probably will continue to be for a predominant num- 
ber of those farming. 


MARKETS AND MARKETING" 


The discussion of markets and marketing included here 
must be of a very general nature for two reasons. First, 
the survey method used did not obtain detailed, quan- 
titative data. Second, the great variety of products pro- 
duced and the different types of farming practiced 
make a complete discussion impractical for this study. 

Hogs, which are probably the most important direct 
source of income to Área farmers, are marketed pri- 
marily in Indianapolis and Terre Haute. Indianapolis 
gets the bulk of the hogs, but appreciable numbers are 
marketed at the three packing plants in Terre Haute, 
especially from farms in and near Vigo County. Some 
of the hogs are sold through local buyers for eastern 
packers. There are also some small, local packing 
plants throughout the Area which take a few hogs. 

By far the largest proportion of the cattle which are 
fed are marketed in Indianapolis. Some of them, espe- 
cially from the north end of the Area, go to Chicago. Å 
few are marketed in Terre Haute and locally. Cattle 
rank high as а source of income in some counties. In 
Vermillion County they rank a close second to hogs as 
a source of income. More cattle are fed in Edgar County 
than in any county on the east side of Illinois. 

The Terre Haute milkshed has been described as in- 
cluding Vigo County, the south one-half of Parke 
County, the west one-half of Clay County, the north 
one-half of Sullivan County, the northeast one-half of 
Clark County, and the southeast corner of Edgar 
County." Most of the milk produced is marketed as 
fluid milk through the Vigo Milk Producers Coopera- 
tive, which has control over milk marketed in Terre 
Haute. Practically all the milk used in Terre Haute is 
produced in the local milkshed, even during the short- 
milk season. Local markets provide outlets for both 


* Most of the information in this section was supplied by inter- 
views with the agricultural agents in each county. 


5 Robert M. Carlisle, “Analysis of Structure, Practices, and Serv- 
ice of Fluid Milk Bargaining Cooperatives Serving Indiana," un- 
published study, Purdue University. 
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fluid milk and cream in every county in the Area. Be- 
sides the Terre Haute and other local markets, milk 
goes to Crawfordsville, Indianapolis, Lafayette and 
Vincennes, Indiana, and to Danville and Robinson, Il- 
linois. 

Surprisingly, the Terre Haute Área is a deficit one as 
far as poultry is concerned. It is asserted that only 
about one-third of the quantity consumed is produced 
locally. There are rather large numbers of eggs pro- 
duced, but the hatchery market claims large propor- 
tions of them every year. Ап estimated 50 percent of 
the eggs in Vermillion County are produced for hatch- 
eries. There are three large hatcheries in Clay County 
alone. Besides supplying hatchery eggs to local hatch- 
eries, some of which are known over several states, Area 
egg producers ship eggs to hatcheries in Michigan and 
some of the southern states. 

Cull hens make up the bulk of the live poultry which 
is produced in the Area. Live poultry has been shipped 
into Terre Haute from as far away as Georgia. 


IROQUOIS 


ILLINOIS 


LEGEND 
* ONE DOT EQUALS 1000 ACRES 
А PROCESSING PLANT 


Enough corn from the Area is marketed ав cash grain 
to make it a corn surplus area. The cash grain is pro- 
duced mostly in the river bottom and prairie sections. 
It is first marketed through the local elevators. Much 
corn is processed in the Area, especially in the chemi- 
cal plants and distilleries at Terre Haute, but large 
quantities eventually go to eastern markets and to Chi- 
cago. Wheat follows much the same route as corn. 

A large proportion of the soybeans produced in 
Clark, Edgar and Vermillion counties are trucked di- 
rectly to soybean processing plants in Decatur, Illinois. 
Most of the beans produced in the rest of the Area are 
8014 through local elevators, much the same as corn 
and wheat. А few soybeans are trucked to a processing 
plant at Henderson, Kentucky. As can be seen in Fig- 
ure А-5, beans raised in the Area are shipped consider- 
able distances to processing plants. Several firms are 
known to have considered locating a processing plant 
at Terre Haute, but none has reported plans to do so 
to date. 
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AGREAGE OF SOYBEANS HARVESTED 
FOR BEANS AND EXISTING PROCESS- 
ING PLANTS. 


FIG. A-5 
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